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Better ideas make better 



Make the best sports-car ideas. 

Tachometer. Trip odometer. Sports-type three-spoke 
steering wheel with a rim-blow horn. Special wheel 
cowers. Floor -mounted shift . Cougar XR-7 has it all— 
and more. A big 351 cubic inch V-8 engine is standard. 
Or you can order options up to a 429-CJ 4V engine. 


2. Add the best luxury-car ideas. 

XR-7 models have glove-soft, hi-back bucket seats ac- 
cented with leather. The trim panels on the inside of 
the doors are of a unique molded design. A consolette 
is standard. The full console (shown) is optional. The 
unique XR-7 vinyl roof (right) is standard equipment. 


3. And you have a better luxury sports ca 

For 1971 Cougar is all new. The look is elegant. Sophi 
ticated. The ride is luxurious. It's available in five model 
standard hardtop, this XR-7, a GT and two convertible 
Pound for pound, dollar for dollar, they are Amer 
It takes bett( 


ca's best equipped luxury sports cars, 
ideas to make better cars. Mercury makes better ca 
—to buy, rent or lease. Now at your Mercury dealer' 



:ars: 1971 Mercury Cougar. 






Here’s another 
Sweepstakes 
you think you’ll never win. 

Gremlins from Interwoven. 


4 of you are wrong. 

The four that are going to win the 1970 
Gremlins and many other prizes. 

All you have to do is nothing. Well, practical- 
ly nothing. Just go down to any one of the fine 
stores in America that carry Interwoven. List your 
name and all on the entry blank there; drop it in 
the box, and wait to win. There’s 


But bring money, anyway. You'll find the Inter 
woven selection of colors and styles hard to 
resist. If you still think you're not going to win 
you just better stop thinking like that. 
CREW-SADER® in 62 beautiful colors. 
One size fits 10-13. $ 1 .50. 

Interwoven, 200 Madison Ave., N.Y. C 
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Most credit cards are given away 
\bu must apply for the 
American Express Money Card. 


We have never given away 
the American Express 
Money Card.” 

You must apply for it 
and, if you qualify, pay 
an annual $15 fee. (Even 
famous athletes like tennis 
star Arthur Ashe did it.) 

Filling out an applica- 

. t Member, U.S. Davis Cup team 

cation is more work than 
getting a card free, but an American 
Express membership gives you certain 
privileges: Big choice of airlines, hotels, 
motels, resorts, restaurants, rent-a-cars 
and shops worldwide. No automatic 
finance charges. And guaranteed 
reservations at hotels and motels through 
a free worldwide reservations service, 
the American Express Space Bank.” 

Call 800-AE 8-5000? 

Pick up an application wherever 
American Express Money Cards are 
honored. Or write: American Express, 

Box 671, N.Y., AMERICAN EXPRESS 

]SJ Y. 10003 FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 



Advant ages of the 
American Express Money Card 

1 Accepted worldwide wherever 
you see the American Express 
Money Card shield.^ 

2 Welcome on the best airlines, 
at hotels, motels, resorts, restau- 
rants. rent-a-cars, gasoline sta- 
tions. specialty stores. 

S Not a revolving charge card- 
there is no automatic fhiti nc e 
charge of I x h T /< per month I IH'i 
annual rah ) on your outstanding 
balance. 

4 Lets you extend payments for 
airline tickets. There is a jinam e 
charge for these extended pay 
plans, but the animal percentage 
rate is only 12'/ — one third less 
than many conventional revolv- 
ing charge cards. 

5 Exclusive "Be My Guest”* 
service lets you host someone to 
dinner halfway around the world 
— when you can't be there. 

Can you qualify for the Amer- 
ican Express Money Card? If you 
are just starting out. making at 
least $7500 a year, with a poten- 
tial for earning more, you may 
have what it takes. 

Pick up an application wherever 
the American Express Money 
Card is welcome. Or write: Box 
671. New York. N.Y. 10003. 
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Double 

Tuesday. 



A crusader named C. Eggleston Smith 
complained to us by radiogram that in crossing 
the international date line he went direct from 
Monday to Wednesday. Thereby missingTuesday, 
the official day to savour Teacher’s 
Scotch (the cream of Highland 
whiskies). 

^ We pointed out that by 
recrossing the date line in the opposite direction, 
he could enjoy two Tuesdays in a row. 

When last heard from, Smith 
had moved to a small island smack 
on the date line and, by shifting i ^ 

back and forth, was averaging f 7 

10.3 Tuesdays a month. 

Teacher's 

The Scotch that made Tuesday famous 


86 Proof Scotch Whisky Blended and Bottled in Scotland by Wm. Teacher 


Sons, Ltd. ©Schioffelin & Co., N.Y., Importers 
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Next week 

CLUBBING AND CLUTCHING. 
the Mets, Pirates and Cubs 
make baseball's last weeks a 
continuous round robin. An 
account of the season's wild 
windup by William Leggett. 

INSTANT REPLAY, more or 
less, gives the Minnesota Vi- 
kings anothercrack at the Kan- 
sas City Chiefs on the NFL's 
opening weekend. Tex Maule 
reports the Super Bowl reprise. 

MOROCCO SWINGS like a 
five-iron. Or so Dan Jenkins 
makes us believe as he de- 
scribes the fairways of this 
North African nation and its 
golf-happy King Hassan II 
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THE 

PROFESSIONAL 

CASSETTE. 



It gets the most out of your recorder 
Cassettes look a lot alike from the 
outside. But what counts is the 
tape inside them. We’ve loaded 
“Scotch” Brand Cassettes with 
our best. With “Dynarangc”, 
the professional recording tape. 
Superbly sensitive and long- 
lasting. So whether you're 
taping rock or Bach, 
you’ll get all the fidelity 
your recorder 
can deliver. And j 

plenty of encores. M 

For music taping, 
school, business. 


travel or just plain fun, you can count on 
“Scotch" Cassettes to perform like a “pro”. 
We don’t just claim they're dependable, we 
guarantee every one. 
Take your choice of 30, 60, 90, or 1 20-minute 
lengths: album cases or postal-approved 
mailers. It costs no more to “turn pro” with 
“Scotch" Brand, the professional cassette. 
Professional tips: Ask your dealer for 
our helpful booklet of recording 
tips, or send 25e‘ coin to: 3M 
Company, P.O. Box 3146, 
Dept. E, St. Paul. Minn. 55101 . 
“Scotch”, “Dynarange” and 
plaid design are registered 
trademarks of 3M Co. 


BUY THREE, 
GET 060 FREE! 


Save with “Scotch” Brand's special 
4-pack offer. But hurry, your dealer’s 
supply is limited! 


magnetic 

Products bCKiJ 
Division ■dctmiPANY 
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Impossible catches . . . incredible carries ... the block 
turned the game around. 

One-yard-line stands and ninety-yard runbacks and 
the earthquake collision of 300-pound tackles. 

Every week, Sports Illustrated is packed with foot- 
ball's super-moments. ..page after page of great color 
pictures frozen at the height of the action. And talk 7 
about quick! SI puts photos of Monday night pro 
games in your hands just two days later. 

Along with predictions, scouting reports, person- 


freeze football. 

that ality profiles, behind-the-scene probes. And game stories 

so alive and roaring, it's like being there. 

With Sports Illustrated .preserving Football 1970 for 
you, you'll be able to enjoy the games you didn't see. 
And re-play the games you did. And probably get 
more kicks out of this season than you ever got 
before. 

But quick— get the order card off today! 

At 15C a week, why not? Where else will so little cold 
cash freeze the whole world of sports for you? 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED / TIME & LIFE BUILDING / CHICAGO, ILLINOIS / 60611 


I AIIHI ASUPER BOWL WEEKEND FOR 2 

Enter Curlee’s BIG SUPER STAKES 
at stores featuring the official NFL Blazers by Curlee 



Grand Prize! Super Bowl Weekend 
for Two! Includes air transportation , 
hotel room, game tickets plus $200 cash 
spending money. 100 other prizes: 



5 Porta Color TV Sets 
5 Portable AM FM Radios 
90 Pocket Transistor Radios 


Be the most current looking fan 
there or anywhere in an NFL Blazer 
by Curlee. It’s the stand-out look . . . 
nine colors . . . Dacron® and wool or 
all-wool worsted. Go fashion pro and 
choose Curlee! About $60. Slightly 
higher in the west. 



ENTER AS OFTEN AS YOU LIKE-NO PURCHASE REQUIRED! Just Ml oul a Iree SuperStakes Entiy Blank at your participating Curlee retailer (or print your name, address and the name 
o< your Curlee dealer on a plain piece ol paper) and drop It in the handy Entry Bo« there. Or mail your entry direct to "SuperSlakes", Curlee Clothing Co., SL Louis, Mo. 63101. All prizes 
will be awarded. Void wherever prohibited by law. 




Why pay extra for the check 
every time you pay a bill? 


Free checking at LaSalle 
can save you $ 24 a year 

Keep a balance of at least $200 in your checking 
account at LaSalle National bank, and you can write 
all the checks you want, FOR FREE. 

Otherwise, there's a flat service charge of $2 a month. 
This means you can save $24 a year by keeping that 
$200 balance in your LaSalle checking account. 
Twenty -four dollars is over twice as much as $200 
can earn for you in interest— anywhere you save. 


If you want free checking and interest too, keep at 
least $500 in savings at LaSalle and write all the 
checks you want with never a service charge regard- 
less of the balance in your checking account. 

If you choose this way to get free checking, you get 
the new higher interest rates plus the $24 a year you 
save in service fees. 

Why pay extra for the check every time you pay a bill? 
Come to LaSalle where you get more for your money. 


LaSalle National Bank ©1§) 

MEMBER F.D.I.C. • LA SALLE BANK BUILDING, 135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60690 • PHONE 782-5200 
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And Style. 

Malibu East. Ife more^^^than a 

i-* fcf Your back yard. 

condominium. ■ : |IS a life style. 

Two glass-enclosed heated pools 

Ife ajjjgf^ sunrise over Lake Michi gan. 
Ife no more rent receipts.B[5»af%|fe a 

Low-cost parking. 

twelve minute commute.^ <P!lfe a year 

Jt Finnish saunas. His and hers. 

'round vacation. 1 And a luxurious tax 


Your own putting green. 


A security system that starts at the front door. Watch Bears' games at home. 



deduction. Ife your last chance toj 

A shopping r 

liveEhlon the laker«aAnd a prudent 


A shopping mall in the building. 


investment. And ife financial freedom. 
(Because^ ' j well buy it back from you 

Billiard room. (No hustlers allowed) 

anytime for what you paid for it.) 


MalibuEast 

S’ '4Z> ■ ■ j| _ Model Home Cenler (with plenty of park 

7 . jmf In Open Daily: 10:00 am until 9:00 p.m. Wt 


No closing costs. 

The best financing you can get anywhere. 

You can have a home on the lake lor less than rent. 
Come on in and we'll prove it. 


A Lake Front Condominium by Dunbar. 


CH3 



Sit down 
and be counted. 




fool around? 1 want the best, 
so I drink Ballantine’s Scotch. Period.” 


The wore you know about Scotch , 
the wore loyal you are to Ball an tine's 


Be a Ballantine’s Loyalist 


Now... The First All-Label 
Discount Record Service to Offer 
All These Advantages 



BIG DISCOUNTS! 

unlimited 
selection 



Plus a unique extra bonus . . . 


TAKE ANY ONE OF THE HIT ALBUMS SHOWN HERE FREE 


— when you join Records Unlimited and pay the modest enrollment fee 


Now ... a record-buying service that gives 
you big discounts on all records, all labels — 
with no minimum purchase required. And 
you buy on credit with at-home shopping 
convenience! What's more, you get your 
first record free for joining right now! 


No limitations — No ‘‘minimum" 
purchases 


which our surveys indicate will be appearing 
on all the "best-seller" charts in the coming 
weeks. You also receive the current Records 
Unlimited buying guide, listing over 300 
current hit records. 

If you wish to receive the "Top of the 
Charts" selection, do nothing. It will be sent 
to you automatically, at an extra 10% sav- 
ing off our already low price. If you don't 


wish to receive it - or you want to order 
any additional records, merely return the 
"Top of the Charts" selection card by the 
date specified in the postage-paid envelope 
we provide. 


There is never any "minimum” number of 
records to buy! You take only those records 
you want, when you want them . . . generally 
at savings of at least 331 6% off the manu- 
facturers’ suggested list price (sec the chart). 

You can choose any popular 12" long- 
playing record currently available in the 
United States. In some cases we are able to 
offer discounts up to 75% ! (A mailing and 
handling charge is made for each record.) 
All records, of course, are brand-new and 
guaranteed to be in perfect playing condition. 


Your first record is free, if you join now and 
pay the modest S2.50 enrollment fee. And 
you can select your free record now from 
the best-selling records shown on this page. 


See for Yourself! 


Mail Coupon Today 


$1.79 through $1 98 
2.49 through 278 
3 49 through 3 78 

3 79 through 3 98 

4 79 through 4 98 

5 79 through 5 98 

6 79 through 6.98 


Special “Top of the Charts" Service 


Just fill out and mail the coupon along with 
your check or money order for $2.50 to 
cover your enrollment. We'll send you your 
free record promptly. Plus you'll also re- 
ceive your first Records Unlimited buying 
guide, listing hundreds of records available 
to members at special discount prices. (Re- 
member, as a member of Records Unlimited, 
you'll be able to charge all your record 
purchases!) 


Every four weeks Records Unlimited sur- 
veys the record industry's “best-seller" 
charts and sends you its recommendations. 
You receive the special "Top of the Charts" 
selection card describing the new hit record 


Special-Price Records Each Month! 
Leading Labels $.95 • $1.19 • $1.60 

(Originally sold tor up to $4 79*) 


records unlimited 
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Announcing 
the 1971 Duster. 


We first introduced the Duster 
as the best transportation 
bargain in America. It still is. 
And we built Duster to be 
America's “small-enough- 
but- big-enough" car. 

And it still is. 

Small car lovers of America, your day 
has come 

You have more tires to kick, more 
doors to slam, more hoods to look 
under, more colors to choose from 
and more test drives to take than ever 
before 

Which leaves us to convince you 
that Duster gives you the most car for 
the money That it's small enough, but 
big enough And that, all in all. it's the 
ideal small car. 

Room. More of it 
to accomodate more passengers. 
More of it to accomodate 
more luggage. 

Most small cars are four-passenger 
cars And when you sit in some of them, 
they feel like they were built for three- 
and-a-half passengers 
Dusters a five-passenger car It seats 
five, comfortably. 


Besides carrying more up front. 
Duster carries more in the trunk You 
can stuff 15 9 cubic feet of stuff into it. 
(One of the new small cars has about 
a third as much trunk space ) 

Small enough 
for maneuverability. Big 
enough for stability. 

Duster s small enough to slip into 
about % of a parking space Yet it's 
big enough to give you stability on 
the open highway 

It has our unique torsion-bar suspen- 
sion (for better handling). And unibody 
construction -its strength completely 
surrounds you 

So Duster can handle stop-and-go 
city traffic as well as freeway traffic 
because it's the right size, it's the right 
weight and it handles. 

Our small-enough- 
but-big-enough car has a 
small-enough-but-big-enough 
engine. 

Duster sstandardengme is our rugged 
198 cubic inch, 125 horsepower Six. 

It gives you great gas mileage and a 
little more power than other small cars 


smaller engines 

And that s a perfect combination 

Options. 

You have over 50 
to choose from when you 
order a Duster. 

Think of it this way It s a convenience 
to have a lot of conveniences to 
choose from 

If you're considering buying a new 
small car, and you have certain options 
in mind to go along with it. you may 
find Duster the only small car that 
offers them 

There are things like a Stereo Cas- 
sette Tape Player. V-8 engine, vinyl 
roof and power brakes that you just 
can t get on some small cars. 

The Duster success story: 
to be continued. 

No doubt about it. Duster is the car 
for the times 

Over 1 75,000 Duster buyers thought 
so last year And we expect more of 
the same kind of success with the 
1971 Duster 

Before you buy a small car. look at 
our small car 

Duster Built and t 



See the new Plymouth Duster today. 


■Coming 
Through. 




SCOR ECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


TIME TO BE FRANK 

One theory in the strange, continuing 
case of Denny McLain suggests that 
Baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn was 
surprised and hurt by the criticism di- 
rected at him after his suspension of Mc- 
Lain last spring. Kuhn, who had a most 
favorable press through the first year of 
his reign, was embarrassed then because 
he appeared to be unaware of McLain's 
errant ways before the news began to 
break. His careful, reasoned decision to 
suspend the pitcher for half a season (a 
decision approved of by President Nix- 
on. he confided) would, he felt, restore 
his reputation as a superior administra- 
tor. It would be acclaimed as the judg- 
ment of a Solomon — not too mild, not 
too harsh, a punishment that would 
make clear how serious McLain’s fall 
from grace was but which nonetheless 
would give that odd young man a mer- 
ciful chance to salvage his splendid ca- 
reer — and, indeed, his life. 

Instead, the decision was laughed at: 
the punishment did not suit the seri- 
ousness of the offense. Kuhn chafed 
under the scorn of his critics in com- 
parative silence, apparently assuming 
that time would prove him right. When 
McLain subsequently doused the two 
sportswriters with ice water, was sus- 
pended by his club and responded with 
a bitter verbal attack on the club’s gen- 
eral manager, Kuhn was shocked. More 
than that, he was chagrined. How could 
McLain be so stupid? 

To his discredit, the commissioner 
would not admit his chagrin. He had 
granted earlier in the summer that he 
had been ‘‘lenient” with McLain, but 
now, as he suspended the pitcher again, 
he insisted in an astonishing statement 
that this punishment had nothing to do 
with cither the earlier suspension or the 
water-throwing incident in Detroit. In- 
stead, Kuhn attributed it to ‘‘new al- 
legations," which he did not disclose, 
and to reports that McLain had been car- 
rying a gun. 

What are the new allegations? Do they 


really have no connection w ith McLain's 
earlier transgressions? Are Denny’s dif- 
ferences with the Detroit Tiger manage- 
ment suflicient reason for the commis- 
sioner to suspend him? The Detroit News 
quoted McLain, who docs not have a 
commercial pilot's license, as saying he 
made money flying people, which would 
be against FAA regulations. Was this a 
factor? Is carrying a gun (other ballplay- 
ers have been in trouble for carrying 
guns) in itself that serious an aberration? 
Was it only a disastrous coincidence that 
the new allegations and the water-throw - 
ing incident erupted at the same lime? 

Hard to accept. Commish. You're 
playing games with credibility. 

FIRST HE SAID HE WOULD 

Another confused young man is Tom 
McMillen, the 6' II ' Pennsylvanian who 
has been trying since last March to de- 
cide which college to bestow his bas- 
ketball talents upon. In June, despite 
the well-publicized objections of his 
mother and father, who wanted him to 
go to the University of Maryland, he 
chose North Carolina. That apparently 
final decision became unstuck, and last 
week Bill Gibson, basketball coach at 
the University of Virginia, spent three 
hopeful days talking to McMillen in his 
home town. A worried Dean Smith, the 
North Carolina coach, who was in Eu- 
rope conducting basketball clinics, 
phoned McMillen at the beginning of 
the week and was assured by the boy 
that he would enroll at Carolina on Fri- 
day. Virginia's Gibson, still optimistic, 
had an appointment for Thursday morn- 
ing at 10. When he arrived, McMillen 
had left to matriculate at Maryland, 
pausing only to wire Smith. “Very very 
sorry. I'm going to Maryland for rea- 
sons you know. Hope you understand.” 

GO WEST 

With the Hawaii Islanders winning their 
division of the Pacific Coast League and 
drawing nearly 500.000 fans and send- 
ing their manager up to take over the Chi- 


cago White Sox, Mayor Frank Fasi of 
Honolulu feels it's time the major leagues 
made Hawaii their 25th team. Or, any- 
way, the 24'^th. Fasi thinks one of 
the big-league clubs on the West Coast 
should play half its home games in Hon- 
olulu. “They ought to consider using 
two cities as home towns.” says Fasi. 
“playing half their games in one city 
and half in the other." The mayor has 
not yet put the idea before anyone in 
baseball and says he presumes such an 
arrangement would have to wait until 
1973, when the new 50.000-seat Honolu- 
lu Stadium is completed. A 50,000-scat 
stadium — hmmm. Charley Finley is sud- 
denly gazing out at the Pacific, silent 
(for the moment) upon a peak in Dar- 
ien. Or Oakland. 

ODDS OFF 

Jimmie (The Greek) Snyder says the 
odds on the NFL divisional races are 
as follows: 

National East: Dallas 1-2; Washing- 
ton 3-1; New York 5-1; St. Louis 10-1; 
Philadelphia 1,000-1. 

National Central: Minnesota 4-5; De- 
troit 3-1 ; Green Bay 3-l;Chicago 100-1. 

National West: Los Angeles 1-8; San 
Francisco 7-1 ; Atlanta 7-1 ; New Orleans 
50-1. 

American East: Baltimore 4-5; New 
York 2-1; Miami 5-1; Boston 25-1; Buf- 
falo 500-1. 

American Central: Cleveland even; 
Houston 3-1; Pittsburgh 3-1; Cincinnati 
50-1. 

American West: Kansas City 3-5; 
Oakland 3-2; San Diego 10-1; Denver 
50-1. 

The odds are unofficial, and are of 
use only for friend-to-friend bets. John- 
ny Quinn of the Derby Sports Book in 
Las Vegas says, “We don't book odds 
on division or conference winners. The 
divisions are loo lopsided: one team may 
be 1-6, the next 8-1. the third 200-1. In 
order to put up a line, you have to have 
some diversified action. It's not like base- 
ball.” 

SOMETHING TO CURL UP WITH 

When you put down your money for a 
program at an N FL game this year, you'll 
find yourself holding something called 
Pro!, a slick-looking production resem- 
bling a magazine, which is what it more 
or less is. Each of the 26 clubs will con- 
tribute standard program data and lo- 
cally oriented material, but the core of 
continued 



you're going to have to get 
tor yourself. That's where 
The Wall Street Journal comes 
in. The journal puts you 
one up in business. Because it 
gives you all the news you 
need to know in business 
every business day. Not just 
news of stocks and finance 
and Wall Street. But news that 
relates to every aspect of the 
business world. Today's news. 


News that can help you 
prepare for those business 
matches that, like it or not, 
you compete in every day. 

And The Journal is written 
in a crisp, clear, lay-it-on-the- 
line style. So you don't get 
trapped by the unimportant 
details. For a head start in 
business every business day, 
read The Wall Street Journal. 

There's no match for it. 


Write The Wall Street Journal, 
Dept. 2B955, 200 Burnett 
Road, Chicopee, Mass. 01021. 

The 

Wall Street 
Journal 


On most newsstands. Or The national daily source 
a three-month introductory of useful business news 

subscription, $8.50.* 


>c rale, U S. and Possessions and Canada. 





Fashion Division, P.O. Box 440, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66301- Also available 


Lee Tack® Flare II gives you that lean 
and hungry look. They fit your body 
smooth to the knee. Then flip into a spare flare. 
Skinny-striped on funky colors like hazy purple, muddied brown, 
blue blazes and not-so-drab olive. Celanese Foi ' 


Fortrel polyester and 

cotton keeps them cool, crisp. And Lee Prest® keeps ■ 
them no-iron neat. Get yourself some Lee Tack Flare II. 

Available at better stores everywhere, $12. 

One up in style. 


xee 




This is not ' J 

a simulated tv picture. 

It’s not a closed circuit picture either. 
It is an actual telecast. 

Who else dares to show it like 
it really is, actually performing? 


You've seen these tell-tale words on so 
many other TV ads: "This is a simulated 
picture.” 

But not Sharp. We don't play around. 

We show you exactly what you’re getting. 
An unretouched photo of a Sharp TV in a 
real telecast. It's just about picture perfect. 

Brilliant . . . sharp. And you can bet it’s go- 
ing to stay that way . . . sharp. For years. 
And years. For all our sets are built to take 
all those hard knocks of family living. 

Take our smallest 9" (diag.) portable, shown 
here. Take it everywhere. Indoors. Out- 
doors. It operates on house current. Off the 
cigarette lighter in your car or boat. On a 


rechargeable battery, too. (Adapter cord 
and battery optional.) 

And, for the clearest picture under the sun, 
just snap on the sunscreen. Then turn on 
instantly to Sharp’s "Split-Second Start" 
. . . instant picture, instant sound. 

That's the picture. The Sharp picture. 
Remember, one Sharp picture is worth a 
thousand words. 

So compare Sharp. With all the others. 
Compare all our TV models— color or black- 
and-white. Compare for slim, sleek styling. 
For natural walnut grains. For handsome 
trims of gold or chrome. 

Sharp. Clearly different. A picture so clear, 
it’s the next best thing to life itself. 



SHARP 



Sharp Electronics Corporation, 
Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072. 







15 minutes ago business was good. But how about now? 


A UNIVAC® real-time information 
system can tell you at once. That's what 
real-time means. 

Univac makes now mean now. 

Actions you might take at 11 :00 a.m. 
are based on all-inclusive information 
that is up-to-the-minute at 10:59. You 
recognize problems much sooner, move 
much faster in response to sales and 
market trends. 

Univac pioneered in real-time com- 
puter systems for space and govern- 


ment. Today it wants to help you 
pioneer in better management. 

Our real-time information systems 
gather, organize, update and communi- 
cate information to every level of your 
management. Only what’s needed, only 
where needed. 

The result is real-time management, 
for the first time. Management in the 
present. Always in the present. 

Constant information, constant com- 
mand of your operations. 


If you're tired of old-time delays and 
out-of-date reports, if you want instant 
control of your business for a change, 
just pick up your phone. 

Univac has information for you. 

Now. 


UNIVAC ■^SPETOY RAfsD • 

FIRST IN REAL-TIME INFORMATION SYSTEMS 




i^vadec 


M yadec, 


Cladding-Ranger 


Myadec For active people who love sports 







Things we do 
that nobody else does. 


In many of the largest cities in the country, we in most of 1 
took just about everything a man , other Hert 

away from home might need and we usually an 

found out how or where to get it. And , * 

we put what we found out into a /rH'.'Nv \ I 

Hertz Survival Manual for each city. J/- A \ 

In 88 cities, we have special rfp, • j~ 

airport and city maps. And in , 91 \\ y 
many of the rest of our II u ^ A — - - - — 

1275 U.S. offices, we can & 

give you diagrammed regular (e(( ~ u ^ 

maps of the city and state, everything from what to do to what 

and special Hertz touring guides < he weather won’t be like. 


in most of them, you can return the car to any 
other Hertz office in the country for what is 
usually a modest drop-off charge. 

t Between 50 major cities in this 
country, and in many others 


overseas, there’s no drop-off 
F* charge at all when you’re 
^ renting a standard Ford or a 
H similar sedan. 

Over half of our 2700 world- 
wide offices are outside theU.S., 
and not only in places where 
Americans travel most of the 


with suggestions on where to go and what 
to see. 

If you need to rent or return a car at a 
ridiculous hour, there are 305 cities in the 
country where at least one Hertz office is open 

all evening. We have more places 




We have more places 
to rent a car and more 
kinds of cars to rent. 




We do these things because we think they 
should be done. 

But a lot of things we do we’re capable 
of doing because we’ve been at it much longer 
than anybody else. 

There’s a Hertz office at every major 
airport in the country. And in many that 
aren’t so major. 

We also have offices in dozens of towns 
where there’s no one else.When you w w 
rent a Ford or similar sedan 


len you w w sometfi 

Hertz 

You don’t just rent a car. You rent a company. 


time. You can reserve a Hertz car in Malawi, 

New Guinea, Peru, Zambia, and in many others 
where there’s no other American company. 

We not only have more places to rent you a 
car, we also have more kinds of 
cars to rent. 

At most U.S. offices, you can 
reserve anything from a Ford /MF\ I 
LTD, to a Lincoln Continental, 
and convertibles, sports cars, 

L station wagons, or even a truck. r I 
^ After all this, you could 
y expect Hertz rates to be higher. V 

Generally, they are not. ^ J M 

At most but not all Hertz ®ji 

offices, you can rent an /jj 7 V~t R 

intermediate Saw v H H I 

or standard Ford /Mj II [L [ 

or similar sedan »• 

for $7.47 a day and 

ten cents a mile We're in towns so small that about 
for a minimum Of all you can do there is 

seven days, for a rent a car and b° $<> m epiace else, 
weekend or over a 2-day holiday. And we have 
weekly vacation rates, commuter rates, etc. 

When you rent a car from Hertz, you get 
something nobody else can give 
_ _ A you. Our company. 


We're in towns so small that about 
all you can do there is 
rent a car and go someplace else. 





SCORECARD 


continued 

the publication is 34 pages of stories 
and features aimed at a general pro foot- 
ball audience. It will be sold only at sta- 
diums on game days. Could be just the 
thing to while away those long last quar- 
ters when your team is helplessly out of 
it. even with the points. 

CONTEST TIME 

This year's shiny new program seems 
like a good enough idea, but in other 
areas the NFL appears to be working 
overtime to catch up with baseball in 
boo-boo making. Consider the "NFL 
Man of the Year Award" contest, which 
resembles baseball's much-criticized All- 
Star selection process. Numbered ballots 
with the names of 78 pro football play- 
ers are to be studied by fans, who will 
then pick one of the 78 as man of the 
year. The player with the most voles 
will win both a trophy and a car. and a 
S25.000 scholarship fund in his name 
will be established in his team's city. 
Very commendable. And with 78 names 
to choose from, how- could the most de- 


serving man of the year possibly be over- 
looked? Well, for one thing. 78 players 
breaks down to only three per team, 
which means that only three of the 40 
heroes on your favorite club arc in the 
running. There is an escape clause, a 
blank line on the ballot for "your own 
nomination." but despite Rico Carty's 
rise from an unlisted limbo in baseball's 
computerized All-Star Game election, 
write-in nominees have an uphill battle 
all the way. And there are some un- 
fortunate inclusions and omissions on 
the official ballot. Greg Cook, one of 
the three Cincinnati Bengals listed, is 
out for the season. Roy Jefferson, one 
of the three Pittsburgh Stcclcrs, has been 
traded. The Buffalo Bills have waived 
Harry Jacobs, one of their three, and 
Norm Snead of the Philadelphia Eagles 
may not even start. Yet the ballot docs 
not include Dick Butkus. Tommy No- 
bis. Daryle Lamonica, Paul Warfield, 
Sonny Jurgcnscn. Dan Abramowicz and 
Leroy Kelly. There isn't a rookie in the 
entire list, not even the Steelers' Terry 


Bradshaw, the shining light of western 
Pennsylvania. 

One final quibble. The award is based 
on playing performance and "civic in- 
volvement." How do you rate Joe Na- 
math, say. on civic involvement? 

SAIL. ON AND ON 

Now then, if you’re really determined 
to get a scat on the 50-yard line for at 
least one or two of the America's Cup 
races, there still may be time for you to 
rent a 100-foot schooner from World 
Yacht Enterprises in New York, on 
which you can sleep 40 of your nearest 
and dearest friends. Or. if your friends 
number only a dozen, you might try L. 
H. Blount of Warren. R.I.. to see if his 
57-foot Eaglet is still available. Sorry, 
you are too late to do anything about the 
brigantine Black Peal out of New York, 
which is taken. If you’re desperate you 
can join the two-thousand-odd w ho w ill 
be on the S. S. Day Belle each racing 
day. 

Best place to be is on cither Intrepid 
continued 




Drink V-8 Juice -WOW! - and get a 
Johnny Unitas football for only $2.75. WOW! 


It's a Spalding Dura-hide™ foot- 
ball, official size and weight, 
autographed by Johnny Unitas. 

From V-8 Cocktail Vege- 
table Juice. That nourishing 
blend of eight garden vege- 
tables that "WOW! sure doesn't 
taste like tomato juice." 

Drink V-8 . . . and maybe 
they'll want your autograph. 


Send completed coupon together i 
with 2 labels from any 
size can of V-8 Cocktail 
Vegetable Juice plus $2.75 
to: FOOTBALL OFFER 
P.O. Box 438 

Maple Plain, Minn. 55359 


expires Feb. 28, 1971. Please allow four 
for delivery. Offer good only in U.S.A. Void 
if taxed, restricted or forbidden by law. 
ot Campbell Soup Company. 
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SCORECARD 



or sailin’, or huntin’, or just messin’ around. It’s a great looking 
way to keep the wind off. Warm, blue, and m|mQjnfi|||pQi*-fV 
quilted, and snapped with bright yellow. 



Watch your step. 

Walk in a Plymouth and they'll all 
watch your step. Try one of 
these late model boots; 
the supple, antiqued executive; 
the rugged, beefy sportsman. 

Both at your nearest 
Plymouth dealer. Or write 
Plymouth Shoe Company. Inc.. 
Middleboro, Massachusetts 


PLYMOUTH 

Manufacturers of World Famous Apache Mocs 


or Greiel II. One reason is the view. An- 
other is that whether you win or lose 
you can comfort yourself with the sur- 
vival kit all crewmembers receive. It in- 
cludes aspirin, a first-aid kit, a jar of 
instant tea (in honor of Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, the famed Cup racer), a pack of 
101 Chesterfields (which has a lovely pic- 
ture of a yacht on it) and, most im- 
portant of all. a flask of Cognac, direct 
from France. Not Marcel Bich's France, 
Charles de Gaulle's France. 

ON A CLEAR DAY . . . 

Professor Ted Perry of the University 
of Texas came to New York City re- 
cently to shoot some film footage for a 
movie on water pollution. He had no 
luck. Seems that air pollution was so 
bad that he could not get decent ex- 
posures. 

BENCH MARK 

Johnny Bench, the ballplayer, hit his 44th 
home run of the season on Sept. 10 
but Johnny Bench, the catcher, had only 
37. four short of the major league rec- 
ord for catchers set by Roy Campanclla 
in 1953. The Cincinnati Reds like to 
rest their All-Star catcher by playing him 
now and then in the outfield or at first 
base. Outfielder Bench had six of the 44 
homers and First Baseman Bench had 
one. The Elias Sports Bureau, official 
National League statisticians, says that 
it cannot include those extracurricular 
homers in the total for catchers. This rais- 
es a question. If Johnny hits one some- 
day as a pinch hitter, will it be reg- 
istered under yet another category — say. 
Bench Jockey? 

THEY SAID IT 

• Grover Resingcr. Detroit Tigers coach, 
on his way out of a Red Sox-Tigers 
game at Fenway Park; “You know, 
when country-club teams like the Red 
Sox and Tigers get together, they should 
play baseball one day, polo the next, 
golf the next, and sail boats the fourth 
day." 

• Ken Fleming, SMU end. asked what 
he planned to do with his anthropology 
degree: "Play pro football." 

• Dick Arndt, Pittsburgh Steelers defen- 

sive tackle, telling of his 13-yard touch- 
down Tun after picking up a fumble in 
a preseason game against Minnesota: 
"I can't explain it, but all I could keep 
thinking was, ‘Am I running the right 
wav?' ” END 
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The computer 
camera 


It handles the calculating and 
leaves the creativity to you. 

Whether it's a record of a once- 
in-a-lifetime event or grab and 
shoot pictures of your kids 
growing up, this computer 
camera assures you professional 
pictures without fuss or bother. 

Much of the Spotmatic's 
success — and it is the world's 
best-selling fine camera — is due 
to its uncannily precise through- 
the-lens exposure control. 

Coolly functional as a com- 
puter, it assures you properly 
exposed pictures under just 
about any lighting condition. 
Instead of fiddling with dials, 
you're free to concentrate on 
composition. And that's what 
great pictures are all about. 

Get the feel of a Pentax. 

Visit your Honeywell photo 
dealer and tell him you want to 
look at a Pentax. Check its size 
and weight — smallest and 


lightest 35mm SLR in the world! 
So well designed, it feels as if 
it were an extension of your 
hands. Focus. See how easily you 
can control the diaphram ring, 
center the exposure needle 
without removing your eye from 
the viewfinder. Cock it. Snap it. 
Listen to the shutter. Compare 
the sound to other fine cameras 
— the professionals instinctively 
judge cameras this way. 

Pentax isn't just a fine camera — 
it's a system of fine photography. 
Since the Spotmatic was intro- 
duced, there have been 140 
product improvements. (All in- 
side — we haven't touched its 
classic design.) And we're still 
adding fine accessories that help 
you keep growing photo- 
graphically. We now have 27 
superb matched Takumar lenses. 

Stop in at your Honeywell 
photo dealer and get the feel of 
the computer camera. You can 


own one for less than $160 on 
up to $299 depending on the 
model selected. 

Or write for free literature first. 


Honeywell Photographic 
P.O. Box 22083 
Denver, CO. 80222 
Please send literature on the 
Honeywell Pentax* 




| Addfcis 
City 

| Stalc/Zip 

I 'Honeywell Pentax in the U.S. 

I and Mexico; Asahi Pentax 
I elsewhere. In Canada: Mc- 
I Queen Sales Ltd., a Honey- 
I well subsidiary. 

Honeywell 

I l 


Sports Illustrated 

SEPTEMBER 21,1970 

EATING HIGH 
ON THE HOGS 


Quarterback Jim Plunkett and other nervy Stanford Indians did some 
pork-pricing in Arkansas and discovered they could afford a feast — 
although the dessert almost turned sour by DAN JENKINS 


T he whole thing bore a quality of un- 
reality from the beginning, what with 
the game being a twi-night singleheader 
to avoid a television matchup with Miss 
America. This was the start of a new col- 
lege football season, and this game down 
in Little Rock paired the odd couple: 
Stanford, which claims to be an Ivy- 
type institution, and Arkansas, which 
gets accused of being a football factory. 
They had nothing in common except 
good teams, a couple of quarterbacks 
who were supposed to be in the run- 
ning for the Heisman Trophy, and a will- 
ingness to play an extra game, an 11th 
game, for money. 

Then came this outrageous early out- 
burst by cool and relaxed Jim Plunkett 





and Stanford to run up a 27-0 lead over 
a confused, unrclaxed — and favored — 
Bill Montgomery and Arkansas. And 
rhe 7i came the first black athlete ever to 
play for Arkansas, a quick little dandy 
named Jon Richardson — yep. a Negro, 
right there in Orval Faubus” place of 
business— to provide the spark for a Ra- 
zorback comeback that almost won the 
ball game, and at least erased the em- 
barrassment of it all. 

And, finally, Stanford overcame an 
old habit it had of blowing things and 
got out of these wild and unlikely sur- 
roundings with a melodramatic 34-28 
victory. Jim Plunkett didn't choke, even 
when Arkansas started creeping up. and 
for once neither did his defense. When 


last seen, the Indians were celebrating 
with a midnight swim in a motel pool 
and looking forward to a Sunday-night 
stopover in Las Vegas, no doubt hav- 
ing visions of Plunkett putting wheels 
on the Heisman Trophy and driving it 
into Pasadena on New Year's Day. 

If such things come to pass for the 
long-suffering folks from Palo Alto, 
Plunkett and all of the other Indians 
ought to let the procession be led by a 
couple of guys named Jeff Siemon and 
Mike Simone. They happen to be Stan- 
ford linebackers. They happen to be the 
guys who made the great big game-sav- 
ing, Heisman-saving (if you will) plays 
at the furious finish when all 48,000 in 
Little Rock's War Memorial Stadium — 


including, perhaps, Stanford Coach John 
Ralston — absolutely knew that Arkansas 
was going to score somehow and win 
the game 35-34. 

Despite the fact that Plunkett, who 
can make third down look like a birth- 
day cake — he did eight times, anyhow — 
had given Stanford that four-touchdown 
lead, and despite the fact that the Ra- 
zorbacks had often resembled some of 
those Wichita States they play, the game 
was there for Coach Frank Broyles' team 
to win at the very last. Forget every- 
thing else, the ease with which Plunkett 
had picked Arkansas apart and the bi- 
zarre moments in which Arkansas had 
staggered back — with end-around plays, 
with Jon Richardson's catching and run- 

continued 














EATING HIGH continued 


ning, with Broyles desperately going at 
times with sophomore quarterback whiz 
Joe Ferguson (whom he had hoped to 
red-shirt). Forget all that. 

The Razorbacks somehow have the 
ball on Stanford's five-yard line, need- 
ing two measly yards for a first down — 
recovering a fumble at midfield had given 
them this last chance — and just those 
other measly three yards on the bright 
AstroTurf for the tying touchdown. 
Then if Bill McClard couldn't boot the 
winning conversion, there were no cat- 
fish in the White River. And Stanford 
would lose again like it did to Purdue 
and USC last year, with big Jim Plun- 
kett helpless by the sideline, and with 
the defense coughing so loud that Stan- 
ford fans would feel an urge to call time 
and send in throat lozenges. 

So this was it. But with “Whoooo, 
pig, soocy" ringing into the hot. humid 
night (the first half had been played in 
the hot, humid late afternoon ), bounding 
Bill Burnett, Arkansas' best runner, got 
exactly zero on a bolt into the right 
side of his line. Bill Burnett usually leaves 
cripples behind him, but Stanford's mid- 
dle linebacker, Jeff Siemon, a 220-pound 
junior from Bakersfield, met him head- 
on. Burnett wiggled crazily in the air 
for an instant at the moment of impact, 
outstretched, like a diver who had for- 
gotten whether it was going to be a gain- 
er or a flip. Nothing. He went nowhere. 

Now it was fourth down and still two 
yards, perhaps a long one-and-a-half. 
Arkansas time-out. Twenty-nine seconds 
left. Ball still on the five or a few inches 
inside it. Bill Montgomery came to the 
sideline and conversed with Frank 
Broyles. It had to be a sprint-out op- 
tion. Bill would look first for Chuck 
Dicus, his fine receiver. He had man- 
aged to find him once for a touchdown, 
at least. He would look for Dicus, but 
cut and run if daylight appeared. All he 
wanted was two yards. He got one. 

When Montgomery, who had been de- 
moralized at times by a Stanford rush 
but more so by his own atrocious pass- 
ing, looked for Dicus as he darted out 
to his left, he found him covered by Stan- 
ford's Ben Barnes. So he turned to run. 
But up came the other linebacker, Mike 
Simone. Mike smacked Montgomery 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEIN? KLUETMEIER 

Plunkett put Stanford up enough to survive 

moves like Jon Richardson's TO reception. 


dow n with a considerable amount of au- 
thority, and everyone could plainly see 
that Arkansas hadn't made it; that, in- 
deed, the game had been won by the 
team that appeared to have won it much 
earlier, and probably deserved it. 

Those who think the 11th game is 
new to college football have not stud- 
ied their history. Back in the middle 
1 930s in the Southwest, part of the South 
and part of the West, there were teams 
taking on as many as 12 foes in the reg- 
ular season. A long, long time ago, of 
course, the powers of the game, the Ivies 
of the 1890s, rarely played fewer than 
13 games in a season and often as many 
as 16. They frequently challenged two 
and three colleges in a single week. 

Arkansas’ Frank Broyles, ironically, 
was one of the real forces behind the 
new rule permitting 1 1 games. Every 
school needs money, he argues, and an 
extra game could add maybe as much 
as S200.000 in revenue. Frank also used 
the 1 1 th game to beef up a schedule 
that is often criticized. Next year Ar- 
kansas plays California and for two years 
after that the Razorbacks have none oth- 
er than USC. 

If the Little Rock game got a good rat- 
ing, it wasn't because it was a big quar- 
terback shoot-out, as predicted. Plunkett 
made it a fairly one-sided show. There 
were times when no quarterback, ever, 
could have looked better. He devoured 
a good defensive football team — and 
sometimes a great one — mainly with 
short, dump passes out to the side and 
over the middle to his backs, and with 
flares and screens, exhibiting his remark- 
able ability always to find the “hot" re- 
ceiver, as Stanford calls the open man, 
or the “cheap" receiver, as Arkansas 
calls him. 

Discovering that the Arkansas defense 
was Plunkett-conscious, Jim took ad- 
vantage of it by sending his tough full- 
back, Hillary Shockley, off the flanks 
and against the innards of the Razor- 
backs for 117 yards, including a 43-yard 
romp for the game's first touchdown. 

Plunkett hit 22 of 39 passes for 262 
yards and one touchdown. His statistics 
might have been better — not that those 
are exactly embarrassing — if he hadn't 
had a "tired" second quarter, when he 
went 3 for 13. He said he not only got 
tired but the humidity, to which he was 
unaccustomed, made his hands sweat 
and he couldn’t control the ball so well. 

No opponent had ever gotten a Broyles 


team down by four touchdowns in Ar- 
kansas, but more bothersome to the Ra- 
zorbacks was how horribly easy it had 
seemed. No matter where Stanford start- 
ed from, whether 80 yards away or some- 
thing less, Plunkett just moved the In- 
dians as if he were opening against San 
Jose State again. But he had done this 
last season, too, against strong teams, 
in what John Ralston calls "the year 
that might have been." Plunkett had Pur- 
due stunned 35-21, but Stanford was 
beaten. And he had USC in shock 12-0, 
but Stanford lost on the last play of the 
game. And he had UCLA dizzy by 17- 
6, only to get no better than a tie. Thus 
Stanford was 7-2-1 on a season that could 
have been 10-zip. Last week, however, 
might have been the start of The Year 
That Is. 

“Our defense finally came of age," 
said Ralston. 

Frank Broyles, meanwhile, will search 
long and hard to try to figure out what 
happened to his Razorbacks. They clear- 
ly weren’t themselves as they stood 
around on defense for a whole half, nor 
as Bill Montgomery woefully missed the 
first seven passes he threw, and 1 1 of 
the first 12, and was so ineffective that 
Broyles grudgingly sent in Joe Ferguson, 
the highly prized rookie from the same 
Shreveport high school that gave the 
world Terry Bradshaw. 

It was Ferguson, a whip-arm thrower, 
who got Arkansas moving for its first 
touchdown, and then it was the other 
sophomore, the surrealistic Jon Rich- 
ardson, who chased down a 37-yard wob- 
bler of a pass from Montgomery for 
the score that gave Arkansas some rea- 
son for hope. It was this catch that nar- 
rowed the margin to 27-14 at the half. 

It went back to 34-14 right away, 
but Dicus caught an eight-yaider from 
Montgomery for one Arkansas touch- 
down and then Richardson, the son of a 
postman in Little Rock, went back into 
action. He took a screen pass, dancing 
and ducking 17 big yards, to set up the 
Arkansas score that drew the Razor- 
backs within six points toward the end. 

Arkansas might have considered us- 
ing Richardson there at the last, using 
him to do something. He might have 
won it, somehow, catching or running. 
It would have done even more wonders 
for Arkansas integration. But perhaps 
he did enough as it was, and, after all, 
it really had been Jim Plunkett's game 
all the way. «nd 
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SUDDEN DEATH AT FOREST HILLS 


There was a lot ot talk about a lethal new tie-breaker rule at the U.S. Open tennis championships, but the 
real killer was Ken Rosewall, who beat fellow Australian Tony Roche in the finals by WALTER BINGHAM 


T he climax of a major tennis cham- 
pionship often arrives well before the 
finals, and if it were legal, all play should 
be suspended at that point. Cut and print, 
everybody go to lunch. That's certainly 
the way it was at Forest Hills last week, 
at least from a U.S. standpoint. Again 
it was an all- Australian men's finals, just 
like the ones your grandfather told you 
about, the same kind that have been 
going on forever. This year it was Ken 
Rosewall beating Tony Roche, while in 
the ladies' division Margaret Court was 
completing her grand slam by beating 
Rosemary Casals. Another chorus of 
Waltzing Matilda, please. 

The tournament should have ended 
Thursday morning shortly before the 
start of the men's quarter-finals. There 
had already been enough memorable 
matches to savor during the long win- 
ter, and, of the eight remaining players, 
four were Americans. Yes, four. That 
hasn’t happened much lately. 

The prospects for the day were de- 
licious. Dennis Ralston against Cliff 
Richey, for instance, two guys you won't 
find at the same dinner table by choice — 
and in this case the U.S. couldn't lose. 
Ralston was the hero of the hour, hav- 
ing knocked out top-seeded Rod Laver 
in five exciting sets, by far the biggest 
win in a checkered career. Richey, too, 
had beaten a former champion, Manuel 
Santana, the deft but aging Spaniard. It 
promised to be an intriguing match, tem- 
per vs. temper. 

The winner would meet Roche, the 
only one of the leading Australians with- 
out a Wimbledon or Forest Hills title 
thus far, or an unknown, Brian Fairlie 
of New Zealand, who had slipped 
through a weakness in the draw to reach 
this round. Perhaps he could slip past 
Roche, too. 

Stan Smith had made it to the quarter- 
finals by beating Roy Emerson, the first 
time in his life he had ever done so. 
Now he was to face another Australian 
legend, Rosewall, who at 35 had looked 
as brilliant as he did when he won at For- 
est Hills in 1956. 


Finally, there was the feature attrac- 
tion, Arthur Ashe, the 1968 winner, 
against John Ncwcombe, the current 
Wimbledon champion. A battle of 
serves, bomber against bomber, two 
classy heavyweights. Ashe had not 
looked much like a champion since he 
beat Tom Okkcr in the finals two years 
ago, but in his fourth-round match, again 
against Okkcr, his skill suddenly had re- 
vived, the explosive serve, the lightning 
returns. 

So that was what was on tap for the 
day, Thursday. Sept. 10, those four 
matches plus an assortment of other 
goodies — women's singles and all kinds 
of doubles. With some luck, the U.S. 
could place three players in the semis. 
Maybe even the New Zealander could 
win. No Aussies at all. Imagine! 

Which is why the tournament should 
have ended right there. Rosewall and 
Smith were the first to take center court, 
and they weren't out there long. Smith 
is normally a strong server, but against 
Rosewall, one of the best returners in 
the game, he seemed to be pressing. He 
double faulted nine times, and in three 
sets he won only six games. Throughout 
the brief encounter he looked like a di- 
nosaur trying to stalk a mongoose. So 
long, Stan. 

Next came Richey and Ralston. 
(Meanwhile, on an outside court. Fair- 
lie was definitely not slipping by Roche, 
losing in three straight sets.) As Ral- 
ston was to say later, he felt dead from 
the start, an emotional letdown following 
his victory over Laver. Richey won in 
three sets. 

Late in the afternoon, with the light 
beginning to fade, Ashe and Newcombc 
took the court in what many people re- 
garded as a sort of finals in the quarter- 
finals, for surely cither man was as good 
or better than anyone else playing that 
day. Ashe lost the first set 6-1, looking 
remarkably like the Arthur Ashe who 
lost so easily to Andres Gimcno at Wim- 
bledon in late June. But in the second 
set his tremendous serve began to rip 
past Newcombe and the two players 


reached 6-6, which at Forest Hills this 
year meant sudden death, a nine-point 
tic breaker, first player to win live points 
wins the set. 

Newcombe reached a commanding 
position at 3-3 with three serves coming 
up. but Arthur hit the first of them for 
a winner and was at set point. Then 
Ashe did what he docs all loo often, 
the thing that prevents him from being 
the best player in the world. Newcombe 
served, and Ashe hit the ball in the net. 
Newcombe served again, and again Ashe 
hit the ball into the net. Simple. New- 
combe never had to hit a volley with 
match point against him, for Ashe nev- 
er put the ball into play. Ashe hits as 
many great shots as anyone in the world, 
but he doesn't hit enough good ones. 
He won the third set, but Newcombe 
won another tie breaker in the fourth 
to close out the match. 

So there it was. Three Aussies in the 
quarter-finals, three in the semis. Four 
Americans in the quarter-finals, one in 
the semis. 

The destruction of the U.S. forces was 
completed two days later in the semi- 
finals when Roche humiliated Richey in 
three sets, the last one 6-1. The other 
match was a gem, Rosewall gaining re- 
venge for his loss in the Wimbledon final 
by giving Newcombe a lesson in the re- 
turn of serve, as well as assorted other 
strokes. 

In the finals Rosewall completed a re- 
markable tournament by beating Roche 
in four sets, again showing a younger, 
harder-hitting countryman that tennis 
can be an art and that sheer power can 
be stopped by a delicate touch. Rose- 
wall had one desperate moment. At one 
set apiece he served at 5 6 in the third 
and three times allowed Roche to reach 
set point. Each time he saved himself. 
Winning the game to make it 6-6, he 
then crushed Roche in sudden death. 
Essentially, that was it. Rosewall broke 
Roche's first serve in the fourth set and 
quickly won 6-3. In seven matches he 
lost only two sets. When he won 14 
years ago he lost four, which obviously 
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proves he is twice as good as he was 
then. 

JLong after it is forgotten exactly which 
Australian did win at Forest Hills in 
1970, it will be remembered that this 
was the first year of sudden death and 
sets with odd-lookingscoresof 7-6. What 
a success it turned out to be! As Ashe 
said following his second tie breaker with 
Newcombe: “When I went to serve at 2- 
4. you could have heard a pin drop. 
The silence was spooky." 

What the nine-point tie break was de- 
signed to do was put an abrupt end to 
a set that might have continued — who 
knows how long? A score of 16-14 may 
look exciting in agate type, but any two 
clods with big serves and no strokes can 
produce a set like that. Sudden death 
cleared them off the court. Better yet. it 
provided the most exciting moments of 
the tournament. On center court, when- 


ever a set reached 6-6. a large red flag 
was unfurled inside the stadium signaling 
a tie break was about to begin. Smaller 
red flags were used on the outside courts, 
so that wandering fans could hustle along 
the pathways to watch the crucial points. 

The format was simple: Ashe, say, 
would serve two points, then Newcombe 
two. The players would change sides. 
Ashe would serve twice more, and final- 
ly Newcombe three. Ah, you might 
argue, an advantage for Newcombe, 
serving five times, but in practice the 
sudden-death sets seemed to split about 
even between those who served first 
and those who received. In one mem- 
orable example, when Nicki Pilic beat 
Pancho Gonzales, Pilic won two serves. 
Gonzales two. Pilic two more. Now 
Pancho had his three serves coming 
up. which looks good on paper, but 
on the court it was 2-4, triple set 


Rosewall's backhand was deadly, and it kept Roche on the move throughout the match. 


point against him. Under that pressure, 
Gonzales dumped his first volley in 
the net for the set. whereupon he hit 
the ball he would have used for his sec- 
ond serve out of the stadium. 

There were other exciting sudden 
deaths. In an early ladies' match, Vir- 
ginia Wade and Sharon Walsh, a prom- 
ising California teen-ager, reached four 
points apiece. Since Miss Walsh had lost 
the first set. it was match point against 
her, set point against Miss Wade. A ner- 
vous rally developed, both girls afraid 
to go for a winner. Finally Miss Wade 
took the net, forcing Miss Walsh to try 
a passing shot. The result was a long, 
loopy shot which Miss Wade confidently 
let go. only to watch it fall like a dying 
duck on the baseline. Set to Miss Walsh. 

The players, as a group, were leery of 
the new rule. Gonzales, an old dog, found 
it difficult to learn the new trick. “I use 
up more energy in a tic break than I do 
in a whole set," he said. “1 may have a 
heart attack out there." Laver said he 
would prefer to play the 12-point sud- 
den death in which a player must win 
by two points, reasoning that under the 
current system you can win every point 
you serve in an entire set and still lose. 

In one form or another, sudden death 
is almost certain to be a part of tour- 
nament tennis from now on. It should 
be pointed out right here that the tie 
break is the creation of James Van Alen, 
the 68-year-old Newport millionaire, 
who for 12 years has been urging — no. 
badgering — tennis to modernize its scor- 
ing system. Surely you have heard of 
VASSS, the Van Alen Simplified Scor- 
ing System — one. two, three, as in table 
tennis. It is true that Jimmy can come 
on awfully strong when he starts in on 
the subject of updating the tennis scor- 
ing system to accommodate such things 
as television, but tennis needs to be hit 
over the head with a sledgehammer be- 
fore it will change anything. Last year 
Van Alen finally got the USLTA to in- 
corporate sudden death into its official 
rules, and this year, with the help of 
Bill Talbert, the tournament director, 
he convinced the USLTA to try sudden 
death at Forest Hills. As it became an 
instant success, there were signs last week 
that the USLTA would have you be- 
lieve it thought up the system. For the 
record, it did not. Old Jimmy Van Alen 
did. Now if he’s any good at all. he'll fig- 
ure out a way for U.S. tennis players to 
beat the Aussies. end 
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NIJINSKY’S 
TRIPLE WAS A 
LARK 


Easy winner of his third English classic, Charles 
Enge/hard’s colt moves on to the Arc de Triomphe 
in France and, possibly, a race in this country 

by DAVID HEDGES 



I t wasn't a horse race — Nijinsky's St. 

Leger. It was a demonstration of saun- 
tering nonchalance on the part of one 
horse and one jockey, who scoffed at 
the laboring efforts of the best that Eng- 
land and Ireland could produce for the 
final classic race of the English season. 
But it had a 30.000 crowd roaring ap- 
proval over the last half furlong and 
thousands rushing to jam all approaches 
to the winners’ enclosure, so that Own- 
er Charles Engelhard of New Jersey 
found his way there with difficulty al- 
most five minutes after Nijinsky had held 
court for an army of cameramen. 

Making his eight rivals appear like 
so many grandfathers competing against 
a laughing Olympic gold medalist, Ni- 
jinsky became England's first Triple 
Crown winner since Bahram in 1935, 
adding to his victories in the first two 
legs of this elusive prize— the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas at Newmaiket and the 
Derby on Epsom's undulating course — 
with a win that brought his earnings to 
S572.9I5, just a few thousand short of 
Sea-Bird's alltime European record. 

Yet that great old English joke, the 
weather, could so easily have robbed Ni- 
jinsky's admiiers of what was probably 
their last chance to sec him in action on 


an English course. The Canadian-bred 
colt had won 10 straight coming up to 
the St. Leger, and Vincent O'Brien, the 
masterly ex-trainer of jumping horses 
who now polishes flat-race champions, 
did not want to tarnish the record of a 
horse who had just been syndicated for 
stud duties for a world record of S5.4 
million. 

Nijinsky would definitely not run in 
the St. Leger, he said, if the Doncaster 
turf course (one mile and 6>/i furlongs) 
were saturated by rain. There was plen- 
ty of that about in the British Isles in 
the fortnight before the race and, had 
the track become heavy, O'Brien was 
prepared to w ithdraw the colt. Nijinsky's 
stamina might have been exposed to too 
severe a lest after a preparation that 
had been handicapped by an outbreak 
of the equine disease of ringworm. 

While an airplane waited in Ireland 
for a final decision, O'Brien kept Ni- 
jinsky entered in a lesser race 24 hours 
later than the St. Leger. at Longchamp, 
where the ground was reported perfect. 
But the rain that fell heavily in many 
parts of England skirted Doncaster, and 
48 hours before the St. Leger Nijinsky 
was flown across the Irish Sea. He was 
stabled near Doncaster, the grim indus- 


trial town about 200 miles north of Lon- 
don, where racing has been taking place 
on the flat expanse of town moor for 
some 250 years. 

St. Leger day started anything but well 
for Jockey Lester Piggott, who was bid- 
ding for his 1 7th win in an English clas- 
sic with Nijinsky. By the time the main 
event came around, anyone who believed 
in winning and losing streaks would have 
run a mile rather than bet the 2-to-7 
odds that the bookmakers offered on 
Engclhard's colt. In the first race the 
lean, pale-faced Piggott. who fights a 
continuous battle against weight, was 
beaten a short head. In the second Le- 
andcr. one of five Engelhard runners dur- 
ing the day. decided 50 yards after the 
start that he had done enough, gave an 
enormous buck and landed his jockey 
on the turf at a speed of about 35 miles 
an hour. Somewhat shaken. Piggott 
walked to the weighing room through 
ironic clapping and ribald remarks. Le- 
andcr was a heavily backed favorite and 
the fact that Piggott was shortly going 
to be astride probably the best horse in 
the world did not prevent a few of the 
locals from adding biting comment to 
his long stroll. 

The biggest problem now was that Le- 



ander was still galloping loose on the 
town moor's expanse, wearing the sad- 
dle that Piggott regarded as lucky, cer- 
tainly when attached to Nijinsky's broad 
back. While all the St. Lcger runners 
paced the preliminary parade ring and 
the stewards, bowler-hatted and with red 
carnations in their buttonholes, looked 
anxiously at their watches. Nijinsky 
walked about saddleless for nearly 25 
minutes until Leander was recaptured, 
the saddle retrieved and Lester Piggott 
weighed out by the clerk of the scales. 

Nijinsky, w ho had sweated alarmingly 
before winning the Irish Sweeps Derby, 
and to a lesser extent before the King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth Stakes 
at Ascot, took all this in stride. Apart 
from a little dampness on his shoulder, 
he looked calm and collected — and 
magnificent. 

A standout in the paddock, he was a 
dropout when the race started, however. 
Piggott happily relinquished a good 
break from the gate to allow Nijinsky 
to lope along at the rear of the field as 
the unconsidered Whindamus cracked 
along in front at a good pace. From Don- 
caster's last bend to the winning post is 
a flat, unrelenting 4 Vi furlongs. A fur- 
long before the field turned into the 


straight. Piggott was still content to lie 
back in eighth place, with only Mead- 
owvillc. who had been second to Ni- 
jinsky in the Irish Sweeps Derby, be- 
hind him and some 10 lengths separating 
him from the pace horse. 

A furlong in the straight. Whindamus 
collapsed like a pricked balloon, and 
the American-bred Politico, owned by 
Mrs. Ogden Phipps, went on. chased 
by Charlton, carrying the colors of 
Queen Eliz.abeth. But suddenly and ef- 
fortlessly there was Nijinsky breathing 
down the necks of the leaders, with Pig- 
gott coolly looking round at the other 
runners and assessing the situation. It 
looked good. 

As Sandy Barclay. Politico's rider, said 
afterward, "‘l was sure my horse was 
going to run a good race, and he was 
going flat out for the winning post, but 
suddenly this head appeared." It was 
the winningest head in European rac- 
ing. and without Piggott having to exert 
himself in any way Nijinsky coasted to 
the lead 300 yards from the wire while 
jockeys all around were driving as hard 
as they could. 

Piggott glanced to his left at Politico, 
to his right at the fading royal hope. 
Charlton, and saw that the advancing 


Meadow ville was no real danger. In the 
last 50 yards, with that sangfroid that has 
frightened the life out of many a tough 
racing man in the past, England's cham- 
pion jockey allowed Nijinsky to dawdle 
in front. As Nijinsky eased up. Meadow - 
ville and Politico appeared to close on 
him as though they had accelerated and 
the issue was in doubt, but never have two 
horses been more flattered than by the of- 
ficial verdict of one length and a length 
and a half that separated them from the 
w inner at the finish. 

As Nijinsky was led away and the 
crowd in the unsaddling enclosure be- 
gan to thin out. O'Brien admitted that 
Nijinsky's future had not always been 
as safe as a bank. "Sir Ivor was always 
a relaxed sort of horse and nothing ever 
worried him.” he said of the 1968 Ep- 
som Derby and Washington. D.C. In- 
ternational winner. “But this fellow has 
been different, and there was a time, 
when he was a 2-year-old, when he might 
have gone the wrong way and become 
very difficult to manage. Now he is much 
more relaxed, knows w hat it is all about 
and is a good traveler." 

Charles Engelhard, too, might be 
termed a good traveler, particularly when 
Doncaster is the destination. He races 
on an extensive scale in South Africa as 
well as in Europe and the U.S., has visit- 
ed this northern industrial town four 
times since 1964 and each time has won 
the St. Leger — with Indiana, Ribocco, 
Ribero, and now Nijinsky. 

There is no question of Nijinsky's be- 
ing hurried into retirement now that his 
syndication is completed and the Triple 
Crown safely in the bag. His next race 
will be the Prix de I' Arc de Triomphe, 
the world's most testing championship 
race, on Oct. 4. "After that we will see." 
said Engelhard's smiling, pink-faced Eu- 
ropean racing manager, David McCall, 
refusing to commit himself on whether 
it would be the Champion Stakes at New- 
market or Belmont Park's Man o' War 
Stakes, both due to take place on Oct. 
17. O'Brien may feel that the 13 days 
between the Arc de Triomphe and ei- 
ther of these races would not give Ni- 
jinsky sufficient time and that the stable 
might consider an invitation to Laurel's 
International, a race in which three Eng- 
elhard horses Assagai. Ribocco and 
Hawaii — have started without success. 
So Maryland or New York may have 
the privilege of seeing a great horse in 
action for the last time. end 



INDY WHEELS WEST, 
FAST AND FANCY 


The cast of characters from America's foremost race moved into a handsome 
new auto drome in Southern California, and swung by ROBERT F. JONES 


W ith splendid disdain for other types 
of racing, the United States Auto 
Club refers to its big-car circuit as the 
"Championship Trail." There is indeed 
much to support the haughty exclusivity 
of that title. For more than half a cen- 
tury, the big cars have epitomized Amer- 
ican automobile racing. The oval tracks 


they run on — at places like Milwaukee, 
Langhorne, Trenton and Indianapolis — 
are shrines to the American worship of 
speed and danger. Their drivers, from 
Oldfield and Shaw through Vukovich 
and Bcttenhauscn to Foyt and Andretti, 
have always been heroes in the best 
American tough-guy tradition — hard, 


scarred and fearless. Over the Labor Day 
weekend, USAC extended its Champi- 
onship Trail to Southern California, 
where "speed” is understood to be a 
whitish powder used for shooting up, 
and where "tough" is like "cool" or 
"boss," as in "Those are tough love 
beads, man." Still, for all the potentially 
disastrous failures in cultural commu- 
nication, the first California 500 was a 
success. All that was needed to make it 
a grand success was tradition. 

Certainly the setting was a success. 
The brand-new, S25.5 million Ontario 
Motor Speedway may be the handsomest 
autodrome in the world and, by the time 
its palm trees, floral shrubs and dichon- 
dra lawns come into their full glory, it 
will rival even such hotspots as Santa 
Anita and Belmont Park in racing grace. 
Since nature is adamant in its refusal to 
meet California's instant deadlines, the 
OMS management had to spray the 
grass around Victory Circle with green 
paint the day before the race. "No 
one will notice, and anyway it's pret- 
tier than the real thing," said David 
B. Lockton, the track's 33-year-old, 
hyperenthusiastic president. An Indi- 
anapolis lawyer who only recently ar- 
rived in Southern California, Lockton 
is still in the star-struck phase, and 
the grounds were crawling with more 
movie and television faces than the War- 
ner lot's lunchroom. Lockton's own 
looks and manner were vaguely starry- 
eyed. As he galloped around on the 
eve of race day, ordering and coun- 
termanding orders in the same breath, 
one driver said: "Hey, I didn't realize 
Jerry Lewis was running this show." 

The speedway's main attraction, of 
course, is the four-cornered, 2*/i-mile 
oval track, unashamedly patterned on 
the Indy Brickyard (indeed, a stretch 
of bricks from the original Indy course 
forms the center of the big blue 0 in Vic- 
tory Circle). But the track differs from 
Indianapolis by being one lane wider 
and banked a bit differently: the short 
straights between the nine-degree- 
banked turns are not dead level, as at 
Indy, but are banked at four degrees. 
This permits drivers to take the linked 
corners faster than at Indianapolis — the 
33-car .field for the California 500 av- 
eraged 172.540 mph vs. 167.139 for this 
year's Indy 500 — but it poses some dan- 
gers as well. "Everyone says it’s a car- 
bon copy of Indy,” said A. J. Foyt after 
qualifying at 174.343 mph. "Well, it’s 
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not; it's something very much else. We're 
all going to have to learn it from scratch.” 

In addition to the big-car oval (which 
can also be used for stock-car races), 
OMS contains a 3.2-mile road course 
that winds its 22 corners through the in- 
field. plus a quarter-mile drag strip that 
doubles as part of Pit Row. Lockton 
and his partner. Wall Street Broker Dan 
Lufkin, would like to gain FI A ap- 
proval for a second U.S. Grand Prix For- 
mula I race at Ontario, and others in 
the organization are interested in a Se- 
bring-style endurance run. One of the 
few flaws in the speedway's design, how- 
ever. is the inaccessibility of the road 
course to good spectator viewing. Many 
stretches of the road circuit arc sunken, 
and tall fences prevent access to the most 
exciting corners. The oval track, though, 
can be viewed from anywhere in the 140.- 
000-scat stands: the back straightaway 
is 30 feet higher than the front straight, 
and even a man in the lowest row, itself 
30 feet above track level, can see every 
part of the big oval. He would miss 
much of the action on the road course. 

Most automobile racecourses in both 
Europe and America are sadly lacking 
in decent restaurants, lounges and hos- 
pitality suites. Not Ontario. The five- 
story. red-and-gray Central Activities 
Building, which bears a striking resem- 
blance to Oakland Coliseum (no doubt 
because the Bay Area contracting firm 
ofStoltc, Inc. built both), isastately plea- 
sure dome compared to Indy. Watkins 
Glen or even the Daytona International 
Speedway. The key to the complex is 
the Victory Circle Club, a restaurant and 
bar featuring coffee royal for race-day 
breakfast and a slightly hazy view of 
every part of the course throughout the 
day. The food is a cut above California 
average and the drinks cost no more 
than a dollar. Membership in the Vic- 
tory Circle Club is S250 a season, which 
currently numbers only four races but 
soon should include more. 

On the lloor above, Lockton, Lufkin 
& Co. lease a dozen hospitality suites 
to business biggies- -Firestone. Marl- 
boro, Sears, etc. — for S30.000 a year. 
The suites are posh : Directional furniture, 
muted bar fittings, a superior buffet, lie- 
down carpeting and perfect visibility. 

Another big drawback to most auto 
racecourses is communications. With 
cars roaring past at every other instant, 
and with the Doppler effect playing yo- 
yo sound games on the spectators' ear- 


drums. it is usually impossible to make 
even fractional sense of any track's pub- 
lic-address system. There is a psychedelic 
quality to the news: “Andretti is try- 
ing to paooourooom . . . Foyt just 
spraangaroout of number threeooow!” 
Even if one could hear the announcers, 
it would hardly be worth the listening 
since they customarily know more about 
hyping up crowds than about racing. 
Ontario's announcer for the premier 
event, one Dean Webber, was no ex- 
ception. At many points late in the race 
he confused the leads by more than a 
lap, and once mixed up the lap count 
(1 10) with the average speed (164). Un- 
til auto racing entrepreneurs decide to 
let calm-voiced, racewise men tell the 
crowd what's happening, the only way 
to follow a race's development has to 
be visual. To that end, Ontario has three 
electronic scoring pylons, topped by the 
lap number and followed by a moment- 
by-moment listing of the top nine lead- 
ers. Every 20th lap the average speed is 
displayed atop the pylon. The figures 
are as accurate as unofficial tallies can 
be: a tracksidc computer sends them up 
from information relayed by tiny radio 
transmitters mounted on each car. 

Clearly. Lockton and Lufkin did their 
homework on racecourse building. They 
visited tracks from Monza to Mexico 
City, decided what was lacking in ev- 
erything from toilet facilities to infor- 
mation, and tried their best to elimi- 
nate those deficiencies from Ontario's 
design. The ultimate test, however, could 
only be a major race, and that came 
early last week. 

All through the two weeks of trials 
and qualifying, a shroud of acrid smog 
had hung over the speedway's environs. 
At times during qualifying, the cars 
seemed to evaporate into Turn Two and 
then reconstitute themselves about a 
third of the way down the back straight. 
There is nothing a track owner in South- 
ern California can do about smog — 
Lockton frequently denied it was even 
there, squinting into a questioner's eyes 
as if smog were a nonsense syllable — 
but he can pray for wind to blow the 
smog away. Lockton's prayers were an- 
swered. The San Gabriel Mountains, 
which stand to the north of Ontario like 
a pine-topped wall, recently had been 
invisible. With dawn on race day, they 
stood clean and harsh and clear, a splen- 
did backdrop for violent automotive 
movement. One hangup was unhung. 


The next big question mark was traf- 
fic. Ontario Motor Speedway is set just 
to the north of the San Bernardino Free- 
way, and provides 58.000 free parking 
spaces for crowds which Lockton hopes 
will someday reach 200,000 per race. Get- 
ting those cars into and out of those park- 
ing spaces could prove a headache, if 
not an unmitigated disaster. Yet, as the 
traffic poured in from Los Angeles, 40 
miles to the west, there was a minimum 
of jamming. The Ontario gesticulators 
were sensible, polite and — wonder of 
wonders! — even helpful. Carloads of fans 
from points as distant as Playa del Rey 
reached the parking lots in less than 
two hours’ time, a marvel in freeway lo- 
gistics. *Tve had a harder fight getting 
into Dodger Stadium for a middle-of- 
thc-week day game,” said one amazed 
Angeleno. End Hangup No. 2. 

With the fans in their seats (or swill- 
ing coffee royal in the Victory Circle 
Club), the next problem was one of or- 
chestration. Not only must the cars get 
off on time (11 a.m. in this instance), 
but the fans must simultaneously be 
brought to a fever pitch so that, when 
the green flags do their crazy, crosswise 
dance for the start, the crowd is ready 
to swear that nothing could be more ex- 
citing. It happens every year at Indy, 
but could it happen here? 

Well, not quite. But the lack of Indy- 
style excitement was due more to the na- 
ivete of the crowd and the lack of an 
Ontario tradition — a deficiency easily 
remedied through time — than to any fail- 
ing of the management. Indeed, the pre- 
race show was a three-ring circus, in 
the style of Le Mans, which Lockton 
and Lufkin had studied. There was a 
quasi-military parade of firefighting 
equipment — a battalion of Dodge trucks 
with firehose gun mounts and helmcted 
firemen straight out of Fahrenheit 45 /, 
led by a weird beast known as the An- 
sul X-2, a 130-mph crash tank capable 
of squirting 70 feet of foam or water on 
any wreck anywhere this side of San Ber- 
doo. There was an impressive display 
of stunt flying by "Skip Wolf and his 
Chipmunk." There was an abortive para- 
wing flight, in which the towrope broke 
on liftoff and the flier did a miraculous 
full gainer to land precisely on his take- 
off spot. There were flags, flags, flags — 
until even the hardest of the resident 
hardhats grew a bit bored with red. white 
and blue. And then there was the wind — 
25 knots out of the northwest — which 

continued 
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played the only dirty trick of the day 
on Ontario. It worked its way under 
the checkered tarps holding down 50,000 
particolored balloons, which were to be 
released just before the start, and sent 
them leaking out toward San Diego in 
a gaudy swirl. On the other hand, the 
wind lifted many a miniskirt and scaled 
away many a cowboy hat, much to the 
delight of the crowd. 

The start itself was ragged. Lockton 
had imported Indy's Tony Hulman to 
say, "Gentlemen, start your engines!" 
but the Indy magic doesn’t travel well. 
In that bright California sun. and with 
the Ontario theme song. The Impossible 
Dream , still cloying the eardrums, Hul- 
man's words rang hollow and flat. Lloyd 
Ruby and his "Silent Majority Special” 
sat on the pole, having qualified at 
177.567 mph, and that, too, added a 
note of incredibility to the proceedings. 
Ruby is a notorious non-finisher. A lot 
of affection was directed toward Dan 
Gurney, the No. 2 qualifier, since South- 
ern California is Dan's turf and his dark 
blue Eagle-Offy was, as usual, metic- 
ulously well-prepared. Indy Winner A1 
Unser, in the second row, and the dan- 
gerous duo of Foyt and Andretti in Row 
Three also drew oohs and ahs from the 
crowd: they knew those names. Some 
of the smart money was betting that 
young Swede Savage, in the Gurney-pre- 
pared Eagle-Ford, the only stock-block 
car in the race, would be the winner. On- 
tario's high speeds and higher heat (up 


to 100° during the afternoon) rendered 
the turbocharged Fords and Offenhau- 
sers suspect. It would be a race of at- 
trition, everyone agreed. It was. 

The field took the green flag after two 
warmup laps — and the start was on time. 
That's important. Almost immediately, 
the dropouts started dropping. Roger 
McCIuskey pitted on the first lap. On 
lap two, Jim (Iron Hercules) Hurtubise 
slammed the wall in Turn Three with 
his red Genesee Special, the only front- 
engined car in the race. Here suffered a 
mild concussion and the sentimentalists 
in the crowd a mild heartache. (How 
dreamy if an old-timey roadster could 
win just one more big race, but it was 
not in the cards.) Johnny Rutherford, 
the No. 3 qualifier and always a threat, 
as they say. blew his engine on the sixth 
lap, and some cynics began muttering: 
"This race will be over in 20 minutes." 
It durn near was: Mark Donohue, usu- 
ally a lastcr if not a winner, popped a pis- 
ton and was out within 20 miles. Ruby 
went a short time later. Gurney creamed 
the wall on lap 99 just a few yards ahead 
of Hurtubisc's impact point and w'as fin- 
ished. "I hit it hard enough to knock 
the w heels off and give me a bit of a head- 
ache," lamented Dan later. He gave his 
fans a bit of a fright, too. 

With Al Unser comfortably in the lead, 
the race was truly an Indy copy, and 
now a dull one at that. One by one, the 
only contenders for the lead dropped 
out. Joe Leonard with a spinout; Ma- 



rio Andretti with a broken gearbox. 
Peter Revson, into the pits in his Mc- 
Larcn-Offy for an "insurance" refueling 
under a yellow flag, burned out a coil 
and lost 1 1 laps to Unser, only to 
come out later and finish fifth. Then 
Big Al himself went — with a blown en- 
gine on the 187th lap. Suddenly, what 
had been a dull, flat afternoon be- 
came anyman's race — and perhaps the 
first root of tradition at the Ontario 
end of the Championship Trail. 

There, in the lead, sat Lee Roy Yar- 
brough, a stock-car driver, of all things. 
And right behind him Art Pollard of 
Medford. Ore., who had started second 
from last in the field. Down in Victory 
Circle, California's Governor Ronald 
Reagan asked Dave Locklon: "Who is 
this guy Yarbrough? I ought to know 
about him if I have to give him the Gov- 
ernor's Trophy." Just as Lockston start- 
ed to explain, Lee Roy's engine blew 
with a gout of blue smoke in the main 
straightaway. "Well," continued Reagan 
as the groans died away, "then who is 
this guy Pollard." 

He need not have asked. As Announc- 
er Dean Webber so aptly described the 
final confusion: "That's what a 500 is 
all about. You can be fast as the dick- 
ens for 499 laps — check that, I mean 
199 laps, l mean 499 miles. . . ." With 
the 200th and final lap just around the 
corner, Texan Jim McElreath passed Pol- 
lard and took the checkered flag, along 
with SI 55,884 in prize money. The win- 
ner's speed was 160.106 mph, a new rec- 
ord for a USAC 500-milc race. There 
had been only five yellow caution flags, 
for a mere 21 V4 minutes, indicating that 
while Ontario may be hell on engines 
and tires, what with its high speeds and 
heat, it is a safe course. There were but 
four spinouts, and no injuries beyond 
Hurtubise's concussion and Gurney's 
headache. All in all, a good show. 

Except for Governor Reagan. As Mc- 
Elrcath's car was backed into Victory 
Circle for the customary honors, On- 
tario's uptight, crowd-controlling secu- 
rity failed and a bunch of eager pho- 
tographers scrunched the Guv against 
the Coyote-Ford's still-sizzling tailpipes. 
"It ruined the Governor's beautiful 
white jacket there," said Dave Lockton 
later. "I know that breaks you all up. 
But I'm damn well satisfied, and I know 
we'll do much better next year.” 

If they do, then the Championship 
Trail will have a happy ending. end 
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JIM PECK . . . 

outdoorsman and veteran guide in Wisconsin’s Northwoods . . . says: 
“I’ve cooked many a shore lunch over a wood fire. 

Believe me, you can’t beat the taste 
of freshly fried fish and good oF Miller High Life beer. 

It’s the perfect end 

to any fishing day!” T| fTT T TTT» TUTU T7T1f1 1 


MILLER MAKES IT RIGHT! 
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PRO FOOTBALL 70 



United at last through merger , realignment , and player-management peace, pro football shifts into the / and the '70s. Showing the 
way is Hank St ram , whom they called a nut, but who never lost faith in his seminal ‘ moment of doubt' by TEX MAULE 


W hen the Kansas City Chiefs defeat- 
ed the Minnesota Vikings in the 
Super Bowl, Hank Stram attributed the 
victory in no small part to his tactical 
genius, which he called — the capital let- 
ters implicit in his tone of voice — The 
Football of the Future. 

Although he is somewhat given to hy- 
perbole. in this case Stram was undoubt- 
edly right. The Chiefs dazzled the Vi- 
kings with their footwork and. because 
they succeeded, pro football has prob- 
ably left the Lombardian bloek-and- 
tacklc era and moved into a new dec- 
ade that may well be dominated by the 
more sophisticated concept of the '“mo- 
ment of doubt.” 

The moment of doubt animates all of 
Strain’s ideas, from the stack defense to 
the I formation and the moving pocket. 
It should be noted, however, that, with 
the possible exception of the stack de- 
fense. none of this is really new, The I 


Like bubbles rising from the ferment in Kan- 
sas City Coach Hank Strom's brain are some 
of the bewildering formations that won the 
Super 8owl; 1) shotgun spread; 2) Kansas 
City stack, in which the linebackers hide be- 
hind the linemen; 3) triple wing; 4) I right X 
and 5) Kansas City tight I, the pride of the 
Chiefs, from which all other formations flow. 


has been around since about 1910. and 
the moving pocket is a roll-out pass by 
another name. But the Stram approach — 
total change and. hopefully, total con- 
fusion — will be the hallmark of the '70s. 

The game has become more sophis- 
ticated off the field, too. At the begin- 
ning of the last decade football players 
were willing to sweat and toil at camp 
and in exhibition games for the honor 
of making a team and about SI 5 a week 
laundry money. Now they arc paid to 
play exhibitions— or preseason games, 
as Commissioner Pete Rozclle, who is 
sensitive about such things, prefers. 
Moreover, this year the veterans went 
out on strike for a week, seeking, in the 
main, increased pension benefits (SI, 
July 27 el serf.). 

As far as the players are concerned, 
the decade of the sellers’ market is 
over, too. The '60s were the fluid 
years of interleague warfare, expansion 
and. at last, merger. The '70s. as Ro- 
zcllc has put it, will be the decade of 
consolidation and stabilization. "I don’t 
foresee any more expansion in the 
near future." he said not long ago. "I 
think we will have to solidify the 
gains we have made so far." 

Expansion probably will be postponed 
for at least live years, and when it comes 
it should come with a spate of six new 
teams, hopefully giving the National 


Football League an opportunity to 
change its name to the International 
Football League, with several teams in 
Canada and one in Mexico City. But 
until then the league will look much as 
it does now, with two conferences of 
three divisions each and a complicated 
playoff system in which the best second- 
place team in each conference goes into 
the playoffs. And the best four teams in 
each conference will, very likely, use 
some of the Stram ploys and stratagems 
that rival coaches once derided. In the 
decade to come Stram’s I formation, 
moving pocket and stack defense will 
become as familiar as the pro set. 4-3 de- 
fense and the blitz and should generate 
even more exciting football. 

Stram has been working on The Foot- 
ball of the Future for a long time. "I 
grew up in the shadow of Wrigley Field." 
he said recently. "I saw as many pro 
games as I could, and I found they cre- 
ated a feeling of excitement — and cu- 
riosity. I wondered why all the pro clubs 
were doing basically the same thing, run- 
ning from brown or red formations, 
using the 4-3 defense.” 

Stram was in his oflicc at the Chief 
training camp in Liberty, Mo., on the 
campus of William Jewell College. The 
office was roughly the size of a bas- 
ketball court and deeply carpeted, and 
behind his massive desk the big silver 

continued 
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trophy awarded the Super Bowl winner 
loomed impressively. A tape machine 
was playing popular music and. as Stram 
talked, one of his six children brought 
in a plate of chocolate cookies. Stram, 
who has a tendency to embonpoint , 
looked at them thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment, sighed and picked one up. 

”1 didn't understand why more 
couldn't be done from an artistic stand- 
point,” he said, regarding the cooky. 
“When I got a job with the Dallas Tex- 
ans in I960 I figured I'd try some of the 
ideas 1 had when l was an assistant at Pur- 
due, Southern Methodist. Notre Dame 
and Miami." Stram played at Purdue, 


and explained his theories to me and I 
was impressed. And when I offered him 
the job he didn't hesitate." 

Hunt's selection of a rather obscure 
college assistant as head coach for a 
new pro club seemed ridiculous at the 
time, but it worked; Stram won more 
games than any other coach in the 10- 
year history of the AFL. 

“It was an advantage, growing with 
the team," Stram said. “We all matured 
together — staff, players and me. It's 
ideal when you all learn together and 
grow up in the same system." 

Dawson, by Stram's evaluation, is the 
perfect quarterback for the intricacies 


good example of that is what happened 
in the Super Bowl." 

During the regular season the Chiefs 
had used Stram's triple-stack defense — 
with the linebackers playing behind the 
linemen instead of in the gaps between 
them — only about 20 r J of the time. “We 
used the stack 95 r J against the Vikings," 
Stram said. “They had a tough time ad- 
justing." 

Stram's varied and perplexing offense 
was responsible for the opening touch- 
down in the first New York Jets game 
last year, which Kansas City won. 
The Chiefs had the ball on the Jet 18- 
yard line and Dawson brought his club 



remained there as backfield coach, then 
moved on. 

"I had tried the moving pocket at Pur- 
due," he continued, after taking a bite 
of the cooky. “Len Dawson was my 
quarterback, and he did well with it. It 
put a different kind of pressure on the 
defense.” 

Stram didn't get a chance to put all 
his ideas into effect until I960, when he 
was hired as head coach of Lamar Hunt's 
entry in the new American Football 
League. 

"1 traveled all over the country talk- 
ing to coaches," Hunt said the other 
day. “The league was just starting, and 
most of the big names 1 talked to didn't 
want to take a chance. 1 had met Stram 
in the locker room after an SMU -No- 
tre Dame game when he was at SMU 
and the Mustangs had upset Notre Dame. 
A lot of people recommended him to 
me, and 1 finally interviewed him on a 
trip to Miami when he was an assistant 
at the university there. He took me into 
a room and showed me game movies 


of The Football of the Future, since he 
began learning the Stram system as an 
undergraduate. "The key to proper ex- 
ecution is that you can't ever go any fast- 
er than the quarterback's comprehen- 
sion," Stram said. “Len is a coach on 
the field: he has a total understanding 
of the philosophy and principles of my 
system." 

The basis of Stram's attack is what 
he calls a dictator offense. “By that 1 
mean we dictate to the defense what it 
can do,” he explained. “In the old of- 
fenses, operating from one or two for- 
mations, the defense had very little ad- 
justment to make. They could use an 
abundance of blitzes, for instance. You 
can't do that against 66 different of- 
fensive formations. Then the defense has 
to work out one defense and try to ad- 
just it to all of our sets, and they can't 
adjust perfectly to any of them. Early 
in a game we'll discover which of our for- 
mations they have worked on most, then 
we'll shift to something else. The same 
thing, of course, is true of defense. A 


out in the 1, a formation that puts two 
backs and cither the tight end or a wide 
receiver in a vertical line behind the quar- 
terback and keeps the defense in front 
of him, where he wants it. When Kan- 
sas City shifted, Otis Taylor, a wide re- 
ceiver who had been the up-man in the 
1. dropped into a slot between the of- 
fensive guard and tackle — a formation 
called slot over right (or left.) or the cam- 
ouflage slot. The ball was snapped on a 
quick count, and Dawson hit Taylor for 
a touchdown. No defender was within 
shouting distance of Taylor when he 
caught the ball. 

“After the game," said Stram. "when 
the reporters asked the Jet coaches who 
had the responsibility for Taylor, they 
said they wouldn't know until they saw 
the films." (Taylor probably should have 
been picked up by Safety Jim Richards. ) 

"The I and some of the other sets 
are designed to shrink the reaction time 
of the safeties," Stram explained. “The 
strong safety usually keys on the tight 
end. If the tight end is in the backfield, 
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the safety has to wait for the shift until 
he can react, and if we go on a quick 
count he doesn't have much time to read 
his key. In effect, the multiple formations 
deprive the defenses of their recognition 
experience. They have spent years read- 
ing certain keys, reacting, pursuing. 
What I wanted to do — what l think the 
I does— is hit and go while they're still 
reading.” 

Strain's moving pocket has been just 
as effective in enhancing the Chiefs' pass- 
ing game. Instead of dropping straight 
back for seven to nine yards, setting up 
and throwing, Dawson loops out to ei- 
ther side, with his offensive line moving 
with him, forming a mobile wall of pro- 
tection against the rushers and opening 
up the passing lanes. 

Contrary to popular belief, quarter- 
backs don't try to throw over the on- 
rushing linemen but through the gaps 
in the charge. In the last few years, this 
has become increasingly difficult as de- 
fenses have emphasized the all-out rush, 
in an attempt to suffocate the play at 
its origin. St ram calculated that ideally 
the defense should be kept in front of 
the passer and spaced out. The drop- 
back passer allows the rush to converge, 
while the moving quarterback forces the 
defense to hesitate and to cover more 
of the field, giving the offense the ini- 
tiative for the first time in years. 

Stram has refined the moving pocket 
since he first used it at Purdue with Daw- 
son in the '50s. It's still a variation of 
the old roll-out pass but with more so- 
phisticated blocking, making it a more 
difficult maneuver to defend against. In 
essence it's an application of schoolyard 
football, but the movement is by de- 
sign, not opportunity. 

‘‘I changed the concept by not re- 
leasing the tight end," Stram said. "The 
defensive ends are the contain people, 
who are supposed to funnel everything 
back into the traffic in the middle. When 
the tight end stays in to block on the de- 
fensive end, the containing responsibility 
shifts to the linebacker. That takes away 
the possibility of the blitz, since the line- 
backer can’t leave his position. Then the 
defensive line comes in at a slant, cre- 
ating good blocking angles for our of- 
fensive line. They can't exert the pres- 
sure on the quarterback that they can 
in a straight drop-back pass play. 

"The first time we used the moving 
pocket, holding the tight end in, was 
against the San Diego Chargers in 1964. 


They had a couple of giant defensive line- 
men — Ernie Ladd and Earl Faison — and 
Faison and Ladd were knocking down 
six or seven passes a game against us. 
From the moving pocket Len completed 
his first 1 1 passes in a row, four of them 
for touchdowns.” 

Defenses still haven't caught up with 
the Kansas City offense. "We have 
enough variety to take advantage of any 
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overloads they come up with," Stram 
said. "We'll put in some more varia- 
tions this year, too. The moving pock- 
et, for instance, doesn't eliminate the 
drop-back pass. We still use it about 
25 r ' f of the time. And we vary it with a 
lot of play-action passes, too." 

Since Stram has absolute charge of 
the club in all but fiscal matters, he can 
try anything he likes. And he is ada- 
mant about there being but one boss. 
"The coach has to be supreme," he said. 
"I establish the ground rules immedi- 
ately for our rookies. They know what's 
right and what's wrong. You don't win 
with just ability. You have to have at- 
titude and discipline, too." 

Despite his deep interest in the tac- 
tical and strategic aspects of the game, 
Stram realizes that this isn't the coach's 
main challenge. "Selling is what's vital 
to a coach," he said. "We're in the peo- 


ple business, getting the best out of play- 
ers. It takes no ability at all to cut some- 
one. The challenge is to make people 
express their full potential and make the 
sacrifices they must to do it. We're lucky 
here now. The veterans indoctrinate the 
rookies and provide them with an ex- 
ample. We have a reputation as one of 
the hardest-working teams in pro foot- 
ball, and I'm proud of it.” 

Stram has certainly sold his club on 
the productivity of his systems, and he 
has sold them on Stram, too. During 
the strike, when the veterans were vac- 
illating as to whether or not they would 
play in the College All-Star Game. Stram 
hired a helicopter to lake him from the 
Chiefs' training camp to the field where 
the vets were holding informal workouts. 
He dropped in on them on the morning 
of the day they were to vote and talked 
to them. They had already voted once 
to uphold the strike by not playing in 
the All-Star Game, but after Strain's vis- 
it they took another vote and reversed 
their decision. 

Stram hasn't told anyone what he said 
to his players, but he has expressed his 
feeling in other contexts. "We must 
win," he says. "Thai's what this is all 
about. To win you have to sell your peo- 
ple on your ideas, and to do that you 
have to believe in them yourself. But 
the people do the blocking and tack- 
ling and execute the plays. You look 
for every little edge you can get, and 
that's why we use some things other 
people don't. 1 think there is a place 
for imagination in this game, and I 
like to think I coach with imagination. 
I don't claim the things I do are new, 
because nothing's really new in football. 
1 expect to see a lot of clubs in the I 
and the stack defense, and 1 don’t 
mind. Emulation is a great compliment. 
The sets don't win the games on of- 
fense or defense. It's how and when 
you use them — the imagination you 
show in your concepts." 

Stram doesn’t believe in making ex- 
cuses, either. "You can't insulate your- 
self from defeat by saying, ‘Well. I lost 
a receiver, or a back, or a quarterback. - 
Somehow, you have to find a way to 
win. It's just a greater challenge when 
you're handicapped by injuries." 

Hank Stram relishes a challenge, and 
he's going to enjoy the challenge of the 
'70s immensely. After all, there is al- 
ways a new Future to build a system of 
Football for. 

CONTINUED 
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SCOUTING REPORTS 


Broadway Joe won't have the division all to 
himself anymore. There's a new boy on the 
block. John Unites, the Idol of Main Street. 
U.S.A.— and his vengeful Colts. And Don Shu- 
ts has his Dolphins jumping through hoops 

Realignment has changed the American 
Football Conference’s Eastern Division 
for the better. The addition of the Bal- 
timore Colts will certainly revitalize what 
in recent years had become a rather mo- 
notonous one-man show. The Namath 
Knee Hour, they called it. Now the club 
that Broadway Joe humiliated for the 
old AFL’s first Super Bowl victory is 
right there — and with blood in its eye. 
What's more, a Colt family feud has 
also been added at another level: the Bal- 
timore coach during its recent years of 
greatness. Don Shula. skipped during 
the winter to the Miami Dolphins and 
is bringing them rapidly to the verge of 
championship contention. 

Last year the Colts were 8-5-1 — com- 
pared to 13-1 the year before — but their 
record is not indicative of their true 
worth. Baltimore should give rookie 
Coach Don McCafTerty. who for 20 years 
was the Colts' offensive backficld assis- 
tant. at least a division title. With luck, 
and the continuing good health of Quar- 
terback John Unitas. maybe more. 

Consider. Between them Unitas and 
his No. 2, Earl Morrall. are 73 years 
old. and age, class, is a factor of fran- 
gibility. Indeed, many of the Colts are 
aging, a fact of w hich McCafTerty — who 
is 49 himself — is well aware. For ex- 
ample. not long ago. Lou Michaels. 33. 
the club's placekicker. was brooding 
about Jim O'Brien, a rookie kicker out 
of Cincinnati. "I've never had this feel- 
ing before." Michaels remarked, "but l 
get the idea they really want to keep 
this kid." They did. and put Michaels 
on waivers, but it helped that O'Brien 
could also play some wide receiver. Oth- 
er promising rookies are Ron Gardin 
of Arizona, who could start at left cor- 
nerback; Jim Bailey, a defensive tackle 
from Kansas: Billy Newsome, a defen- 
sive end out of G rambling: and Mich- 
igan Safety Tom Curtis. 

So deep arc the Colts in fine young re- 
ceivers that venerable figures like John 
Mackey, 28. Jimmy Orr. 34. and Willie 



Richardson. 30. showed up after the 
strike having to fight for their jobs. Rich- 
ardson didn't make it- Ray Perkins beat 
him out and Willie was traded to Pitts- 
burgh for Roy Jefferson. Nor did Orr. 
He was edged out by Eddie Hinton. 23. 

In addition the Colts have a versatile 
offensive line, a young, aggressive line- 
backing corps, which has been stabilized 
after a midseason shake-up last year, 
the best safeties in the division in Rick 
Volk and Jerry Logan— and better mo- 
rale than in 1969. when Unitas was over- 
heard telling Shula: "Here, you take the 
ball and play quarterback." 

Four for the Feather 

However, the Colts are unsettled at cor- 
ncrback and lack a running mate for 
Tom (Garbage Man) Matte, their pre- 
mier rusher. Norm Bulaich of TCU. Bal- 
timore's No. I draft pick, is the likeliest 
candidate now that his bum leg has come 
around. 

"They'll all be out to get us." mused 
McCafTerty recently. "Over the years 
we've represented the best in the NFL. 
All of the old AFL teams will want to 


do what the Jets did in the Super Bowl. 
It would be a feather in their caps." 

Of course, no one w-ants that feather 
more than Joe Willie and the Jetties. 
Last year's failure can be traced to New 
York's defense, which broke down due 
to injuries to key people. This year it is 
again sound, with the exception of All- 
Pro End Gerry Philbin. who will miss 
half a dozen games following shoulder 
surgery. The secondary has got to be bet- 
ter. Jim Hudson is back full-time at 
strong safety: W, K. Hicks was obtained 
from Houston and will go at weak safe- 
ly while Rookies Steve Tanncn and Eat- 
lie Thomas, at cornerback. have the 
speed to stay with the new breed of wide 
receiver. John Dockery, of Harvard, who 
played corner last season, seems to have 
incurred Wecb Ewbank's wrath. "I just 
hope John doesn't become a silly Ivy 
League goofhall thinker." he growled. 

The Don Maynard-Georgc Sauer Jr. 
pass-catching chorus is still zinging and 
is reinforced by Mutt and Jeff rookies 
Richard Caster (6' 5') and Eddie Bell 
(5' 9"). Running Backs Emerson Booz- 
er and Matt Snell can still punch out 
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the yardage and arc ably backed up by 
Lee White and George Nock, who has 
been most impressive. But who stands be- 
hind Joe Namath and his arthritic knees? 
Al Woodall, a second-year man from 
Duke, of whom, like the Edsel, great 
things were expected. One plus is the 
schedule. The Jets have always lost the 
easy ones; this year they don't have any. 

Fast Worker 

At Miami. Shula is building a ball club 
faster than the hotels used to go up along 
Collins Avenue. Coming off a 3-10-1 sea- 
son. which put the Dolphins dead last 
in the weakling AFL East, Shula knew 
he had to work hard and fast. In Quar- 
terback BobGriese, Running Backs Jim 
Kiick and Larry Csonka. and Middle 
Linebacker Nick Buoniconti he had the 
makings. But some ingredients had to 
go. Shula canned backup Quarterback 
Rick Norton, even though Norton had 
SI05.000 still coming to him on a S350,- 
000 salary-bonus deal. More important, 
he picked up Center Bob De Marco from 
Pittsburgh and the renowned Paul War- 
field from Cleveland. "The Dolphins 


bought themselves into contention in the 
Eastern Division," commented Oak- 
land's Al Davis when he saw Warfield 
catch one TD pass in traffic and set up 
another on a 46-yard pass in the exhi- 
bition win over Cincy. 

Shula also obtained Tight End Marv 
Fleming from Green Bay, and drafted 
another big young feller who'll give 
Fleming a tussle for the spot: Jim Man- 
dich of Michigan. Indeed, four rookies 
have made the club. Cornerback Tim 
Foley of Purdue and Safety Jake Scott 
of Georgia arc practically sure starters 
barring injury. Scott, who played in Can- 
ada. is one of those hard-chargers whom 
coaches love to describe as "too dumb 
to choke.” 

Two rookie linebackers will flank All- 
Pro Buoniconti, Mike Kolen of Auburn 
and Doug Swift of Amherst — of Am- 
herst? Swift — 6' 3", 230 — is a free agent, 
something of an intellectual and a com- 
plete surprise. When asked during a haz- 
ing session to sing his school's fight song, 
the blond, bespectacled Swift was un- 
able to comply. "To my knowledge.” 
he said, "Amherst doesn't have one. We 
didn't exert ourselves overly, and only 
practiced two or three times a week.” 

Overall, Shula’s employees have ap- 
plied themselves so smartly to his new 
system that the team is bound to im- 
prove, and could win as many as eight 
games. The Dolphins should finish no 
worse than third in the five-team di- 
vision and, with a bit of racing luck, 
could go even higher. If so. Offensive 
Line Coach Monte Clark's concept of 
positive feedback — "victories in terms 
of labor expended” — will have worked. 

If dollars spent on acquiring new tal- 
ent were any gauge of greatness, the Buf- 
falo Bills should be at the pinnacle of 
pro football. Last year it was O. J. Simp- 
son, this year Dennis Shaw, the San 
Diego State quarterback who emulated 
O.J. in his long-drawn-out signing ne- 
gotiations (he outlasted Simpson, show- 
ing up at camp a day later than his 
fellow Californian did last year). O.J. is 
starting to pay off. So is Shaw, who 
showed he could move the club in an ex- 
hibition game with Atlanta, and may 
be the one to take over Jack Kemp's 
old starting berth, which he relinquished 
to run for Congress. Shaw has already 


beaten out Jim Harris, the black quar- 
terback who was a flop in the pre- 
season and was put on waivers. Shaw’s 
remaining rivals are the well-battered 
Dan Darragh and Jim Ward, whom the 
Bills claimed from Baltimore. 

Coach John Rauch is looking to youth 
in his defense, too — and. accordingly, 
has come up with a decidedly collegiate 
wrinkle: using Al Cowlings as a rover. 
Booker Edgerson, 31, a mainstay at cor- 
ner, was traded and replaced by Robert 
James. 23; Middle Linebacker Edgar 
Chandler. 24. beat out Harry Jacobs. 
33, who was waived: and Pete Rich- 
ardson, 23, supplanted the waived 
George Saimes, 29, at free safety. 

One offensive monument. Center Al 
Bcmiller. who had played in 174 games, 
was toppled and cut, but Paul Maguire, 
who holds the AFL career record for 
punts (712) and set an unenviable rec- 
ord of 100 punts last year, endures. 

Last and Least 

If the Shavian touch materializes, the 
Bills could avoid the cellar this year. 
The Boston Patriots probably won’t. Un- 
der Coach Clive Rush, Running Backs 
Jim Nance and Carl Garrett were the 
whole show last year and appear to be 
about it this season, too. Wide Receiver 
Ron Sellers needs a sharper quarterback 
than Mike Taliaferro to become a threat. 

Bad luck dogged the Pats in the pre- 
season. In their only home game, fire de- 
stroyed 20 rows of scats. Defensive End 
Larry Eiscnhaucr retired, leading the 
Pats to use their No. I draft choice on 
Phil Olsen of Utah State — only to see 
Olsen crippled in an All-Star practice 
session. Knee surgery will probably side- 
line him for the season. Actually, only 
two of the Patriots’ first six draft choic- 
es emerged healthy. One rookie who 
should make the starting squad is De- 
fensive End Dennis Wirgowski — and he 
more by attrition than talent. 

In short, the Patriots will doubtless 
end up as also-rans once again. Still with 
the new, old face of Baltimore on the 
scene, even the Pajs are eager to begin 
the new season. 

“I'm looking forward to playing the 
old NFL teams." says Defensive Tack- 
le Jim Hunt. "It will mean even more 
once the regular season gets started." 

CONTINUED 
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The race in their division resembles a 
children's crusade. Each of the teams is 
young and growing, but Cleveland's chil- 
dren arc a bit bigger, wiser and more tal- 
ented. (But one large, blond, confident, 
sweet-throwing prodigy, name of Terry 
Bradshaw could make them a bit sad- 
der, too.) A blend of youngsters and 
proven veterans (there were II rookies 
on last year’s team and there will be 
seven more this year), the Browns are 
set not only for this season but many to 
come. '‘We've had a great changeover 
with no drop-off in performance,’" says 
Tight End Milt Morin. "You never hear 
us talk of rebuilding. We're young, we 
should improve and there's only one way 
to go. Up.” 

One of the strongest offensive teams 
in football, the Browns should be even 
better this year with the addition of the 
stack I to their attack. An admitted copy 
of the Kansas City formation, Cleveland 
will use it perhaps 25' , of the time and 
run from it about a quarter of that. 
"We have very specific reasons for put- 
ting it in," explains Offensive Coordi- 
nator Nick Skorich. "First, it will give 
us more flexibility. Here we're mainly 
concerned with freeing Leroy Kelly 
more. Teams have been overplaying 
against our sweep. With Kelly coming 


out of the stack they won't be able to 
key on him so easily. We'll even run 
him out of the fullback position, so they 
won't be able to overload against him 
automatically. Second, it will help cre- 
ate hesitation in the defense. You give 
them only a limited time to set their for- 
mation and almost no time to automatic 
into a new one. And third, we flgure a 
lot of teams will be going to it in the fu- 
ture. It will help our defense get used to 
seeing it. It's a matter of self-defense." 

Behind the frills, the basics will be 
the same; an attack evenly balanced be- 
tween the running of Kelly and Bo Scott 
and the passing of Bill Nclsen. Kelly’s 
talents are irrefutable, and the passing, 
despite the trade of Paul Warlicid to 
Miami, w ill still be as good as any. There 
is a plethora of receivers — Gary Collins, 
Morin. Chip Glass, Fair Hooker and 
Homer Jones (whom the Browns ac- 
quired from the Giants) — to run Skor- 
ich's intricate offense. The Brown at- 
tack differs front many, with patterns 
developing across the field at successive 
intervals rather than simultaneously, 
and led to the best balance in the old 
NFL (last year Collins caught 54 pass- 
es, Warfield 42 and Morin 37). Jones, a 
free-lancing receiver when he was with 
New York, has had trouble adjusting 


It’ll either be patricide or infanticide when 
Paul Brown's Bengal* tackle his namesakes. 
While they battle for the state title, Pitts- 
burgh. which had merely steeled itself to im- 
prove its 1-13 record, could go all the way 

to the Cleveland system, so Hooker, who 
worked behind Gary Collins last year 
and was a pleasant surprise during the 
preseason, will probably start. 

The only change in the tine offensive 
line will be Joe Taffoni. a backup man 
for three years, replacing the retired 
Monte Clark at right tackle. The other 
four interior linemen — Tackle Dick 
Schafrath, Guards Gene Hickerson and 
John Demaric and Center Fred Hoag- 
lin — - arc proven regulars. 

The defense will be greatly altered, 
however. "We hope to become more ag- 
gressive,” says Linebacker Jim Houston, 
"to change our character, to become a 
more offensive defense." 

Defense Attorney 

"It's no secret that the Cleveland Browns 
have been offense-oriented for years," 
adds Defensive End Jack Gregory. "Ev- 
eryone thinks we've been carried by them 
for the last couple of years. That kind 
of talk’s going to change." 

Last season the Browns played con- 
tain defense, but more by necessity than 
by choice. Before the season they lost 
two starting backs to injury and replaced 
them with rookies. "We had to cover 
up these weaknesses," said Defensive 
Coordinator Howard Brinker. "We had 
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to help them out by dropping off our 
linebackers. This hurt us against the 
run. "And with Safely Ernie Kellermann’s 
sprained ankle on the mend and Right 
Corner Walt Sumner more experienced, 
Cleveland can be more aggressive. 

Besides the new personality, there is 
a new person. Oklahoma State rookie 
Jerry Sherk replaces the traded Jim Ka- 
nicki at right tackle, joining last year's 
starters. Ends Gergory and Ron Sni- 
dow and Tackle Walter Johnson. Hous- 
ton. a Pro Bowl pick as left linebacker, 
moves to the middle to beef up a weak 
spot; Dale Lindsey, who was tried in 
the middle last year, moves back to the 
right side and John Garlington goes from 
right to left. "The biggest switch is 
mine," says Houston. "I have new reads 
and new responsibilities. The others 
shouldn't have any trouble." 

The changes have worked well and. 
barring injury, the Cleveland defense will 
be set for the first time in three years. 
"Our techniques have always remained 
the same," says Brinker. "But for the 
past couple of years we've been shifting 
personnel, experimenting, looking for 
people to do the job. We've had to cov- 
er up our weaknesses by pulling from 
our strengths.” 

The most successful team in history, 
Cleveland is now the most traveled as 
well, moving this year from the old NFL, 
into which it moved from the All-Amer- 
ica Conference. "You know everyone's 
going to be trying to knock our blocks 
off," says Jim Houston. "We're the Es- 
tablishment moving in.” 

Springtime in Houston 

The Houston Oilers are also capable of 
knocking off Cleveland. “This club re- 
minds me an awful lot of Dallas in ’65,” 
says backup Quarterback Jerry Rhomc. 
"We've got young players just beginning 
to find themselves, ready to blossom." 
Indeed they are young — 14 starters have 
three years' experience or less — but if 
they do bloom it will be under the lead- 
ership of a nine-year veteran, Charley 
Johnson. "Getting Charley from St. 
Louis is the biggest single thing we've 
done since we’ve been here," says Head 
Coach Wally Lemm, a onetime Cardinal 
himself. 

A 50-50 team the past two years, the 
Oilers became disenchanted with young 
Pete Beathard, whom they peddled, 
along with All-Pro Cornerback Miller 
Farr, for Defensive Back Bob Atkins 


and Johnson, who was just as disen- 
chanted with St. Louis, where he al- 
ternated with Jim Hart. "Here I feel I 
can help," Johnson says. "And that’s a 
good feeling — to get a chance. Some peo- 
ple don’t need to have others have con- 
fidence in them. I do. And I didn’t feel 
it in St. Louis.” 

Johnson is a proven winner and he 
w ill have plenty of help in trying to over- 
take the Browns. The receivers have 
speed in Jerry Lcvias, Charlie Joiner, 
Mac Haik and Jim Beirne, and the short 
threat in one of the league's better tight 
ends, Alvin Reed. Woody Campbell, 
Hoyle Granger and Roy Hopkins give 
the Oilers a powerful running attack. 

"We still have to establish that we 
can drive and score," says Johnson, “to 
be able to use 10 plays in a drive, to 
come at you. come at you. come at you, 
then maybe sneak one big one in, then 
come back at you again, like the Pack- 
ers used to." 

Though the offense looks better be- 
cause of Johnson, the Oilers will have 
to improve on defense, especially on their 
pass rush, if they're to make a serious 
run at Cleveland. The ends are well set, 
with Elvin Bethea and Pat Holmes, but 
the tackles have been, and are, a prob- 
lem. The linebackers, anchored by All- 
Pro George Webster, are the strength 
of the defense, but the fine deep backs 
arc run ragged because of the weak, un- 
dependable rush up front. 

"Th is team has its best years still ahead 
of it," says Johnson, "but I'd like to 
sec a championship this year. I have pro- 
found optimism.” 

Pittsburgh, too, is optimistic, and — 
yes. again — because of a new quarter- 
back, Terry Bradshaw, who appears to 
be the real thing. In July its optimism 
was geared to improving on last year's I- 
13 record. Last week a division title 
didn't seem at all farfetched. 

The keys are Bradshaw, the No. I 
draft choice, and a defense now orient- 
ed to the complexities second-year Head 
Coach Chuck Noll favors. (Noll coor- 
dinated the blitzing and stunting Bal- 
timore defense in 1968, which carried 
the Colts to the Super Bow l. ) "Last year 
it was, you know, SOS [same old Steel- 
ers] and all that," says Defensive Tack- 
le Mean Joe Greene. "1 don't believe in 
jinxes, but people would always figure 
the Stcclers would find a way to lose. 
And we did. This year we won't." Brad- 
shaw, w ho took over the team in the sec- 


ond exhibition game, is of the same mind. 
"I didn't come here to be just another 
Joe, another guy on the team," he says. 
"I came here to win." 

The offense should improve despite 
the trade of tcmperamental-but-talented 
Wide Receiver Roy Jefferson to the 
Colts. Willie Richardson, equally talent- 
ed and temperamental, came in return, 
joining Running Backs Preston Pearson 
(also acquired from Baltimore) and John 
Fuqua (from the Giants) to give the of- 
fense an almost total face-lifting. There 
arc also a couple of nifty rookies: Ron 
Shanklin, a wide receiver out of North 
Texas State, and Hubie Bryant, from 
Minnesota, who is being used mainly 
to return kicks. The defense, young and 
strong, is at its best in the line, w hich is 
centered around Greene. Last season was 
a learning year and one of trial. With 
the offense weak, the defense had to 
play far too long. This year, being more 
knowledgeable and with an attack that 
will afford them a rest once in a while, 
it should be greatly improved. 

A Cook Too Few 

Cincinnati, which looked as though it 
might finish behind the Browns in its 
third year of existence, received a heavy 
blow when Quarterback Greg Cook's 
troublesome right shoulder was operated 
on five weeks ago, putting him out for 
the season. He was an emotional, as well 
as a technical, catal>st, and without him 
Cincinnati is a different team — but not as 
bad a one as it first seemed. Sam Wyche, 
who took over for Cook, led the Bengals 
to a 31-24 exhibition win over the 
Browns, and he will be backed up by Vir- 
gil Carter. Paul Robinson and Jess Phil- 
lips arc two good running backs. Bob 
Trumpy may be the best tight end in foot- 
ball and the line, though young, is talent- 
ed. So the Bengals will still be able to put 
up a fight. 

Coach Paul Brown's first two draft 
choices last year were Defensive Tackles 
Mike Reid and Ron Carpenter, which 
is indication enough of where the team 
was weakest. The nucleus of the defense 
is Bill Bergey. only in his second year, 
yet already a fine middle linebacker. But 
it is still learning through experience, 
which will be even rougher with the add- 
ed pressure it will have due to Cook's 
absence. "There’s no quick way to build 
a winner," Paul Brown says. "You have 
to put it together slowly." Without Cook 
make that very slowly. 
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This division is almost all chiefs but not all 
Chiefs. If you recall. Oakland actually won 
Ihe West last year, and should San Diego 
get consistent passing, the Chargers could 
make a charge. The solitary Indian is Denver. 


This is probably the strongest division, 
top to bottom, in the American Con- 
ference, and it is likely to provide two 
of the four teams in the AFC playoffs. 
(The team with the best second-place 
record joins the three division champions 
in the postseason minitournament to se- 
lect the conference winner.) 

The Kansas City Chiefs, last year's 
Super Bowl champions, have won more 
games than any club in the 10-year his- 
tory of the old AFL — including the 
games they played when they were the 
Dallas Texans: the Oakland Raiders, as 
most people have probably forgotten by 
now, actually won the Western Division 
championship last season, with the 
Chiefs second. 

Since the Chiefs and the Raiders have 
lost hardly anyone, they probably will 
again finish one-two, and the order of 
finish is immaterial, as KC proved last 
year. The Chiefs should, however, end 
the Raiders' three-year hold on first place 
for a number of reasons. 

First is the carry-over impact of w in- 
ning the Super Bowl decisively against 
a good Minnesota team. The atmosphere 
in the Kansas City training camp was 
reminiscent of the feeling that used to 
pervade the Green Bay camp at the crest 
of the Packer power. Hank Stram, foot- 
ball's most inventive coach, summed it 
up at the half in an exhibition game w ith 
Detroit, when the Chiefs trailed 3-0. 
"This is what we're going to be up against 
all year as defending champs." he said. 
“We've had a week more practice and 
here's Detroit, after only four days' prep- 
aration, leading us. But champions al- 
ways find a way to win." In this case the 
way was via three interceptions leading 
to touchdowns. "We never think ot los- 
ing, no matter how far we get behind," a 
veteran said. "So we don’t lose our cool. 
We stick with the game plan and wait for 
the other club to come back to us, and it 
always does.” 

The victory over Detroit was typical 


WEST 



of the Chiefs' strength, which lies in the 
best defense in football. Stram has al- 
ways maintained that he could win a 
championship with defense and a good 
kicking game, and he proved it last year 
when the club was crippled for much of 
the middle of the season by injuries to 
Lcn Dawson, its 35-year-old quarter- 
back, and other key offensive personnel. 
The defense, by contrast, played as an II- 
man unit for 18 straight games, from 
the last exhibition through the Super 
Bowl. It became stronger as the season 
progressed and Curley Culp, a new man 
at tackle, and Jim Marsalis, a rookie de- 
fensive back, grew into their jobs. The de- 
fense is still intact and Stram expects it 
to be better than ever. Since Kansas City 
led the league in virtually all of the mean- 
ingful defensive categories in 1969. its op- 
ponents in the coming season can expect 
to find the Chief defense as difficult as 
nine miles of bad road. 

The offense is based on Strain's bew il- 
dcring variety of formations, animated 


by the \ irtuoso generalship of Dawson, a 
13-year veteran who is as familiar with 
the playbook as Stram himself, having 
played for Stram when the latter was an 
assistant coach at Purdue. The Chiefs led 
the league in rushing and although F. J. 
Holub. the center, had his ninth knee op- 
eration this year, and is 32, he's still in 
there, bulwarking the offensive line. Add 
to all this the best field-goal kicker in the 
business in Jan Stenerud, and it seems 
reasonable enough that Kansas City will 
supplant Oakland. 

Improved with Age 

It may seem foolhardy to make that pre- 
diction in the face of what the Raiders 
have done since 1967. In their last 42 reg- 
ular-season games Oakland has lost only 
four and tied one. and no pro football 
team has ever done better. Since only 
Tight End Billy Cannon (released). De- 
fensive Tackle Ike Lassiter (traded to 
Boston ) and Cornerback Nemiah Wilson 
(cut) arc absent from last year’s starting 




units, and since the Raiders arc a mature 
but not an old team, the sole obstacle 
that can prevent their enjoying as suc- 
cessful a season in 1970 is Kansas City. 

The Raiders are just about as well- 
stocked as the Chiefs at every position, 
although they may not have as much 
depth. In Daryle Lamonica they have a 
quarterback who is as good as Daw- 
son, six years younger and durable. La- 
monica is a cocky man, a strong leader 
who sometimes offends his teammates 
with his vehemence, but he deserved his 
MVP award last year and probably will 
again this year. Behind him, though, the 
Raiders cannot match KC's young Mike 
Livingston, who started six games which 
the Chiefs won in midseason w hen Daw- 
son was hurt. George Blanda is 43 and 
his arm hasn't improved with age. Ken- 
ny Stabler, the 1968 second draft choice, 
missed that season due to surgery and sat 
out the 1969 season, but he has returned 
and has strong potential. However, he 
has the double handicap of youth and of 


being a lefthander. In the title game 
against KC last year the Raiders came 
apart when Lamonica was sidelined with 
a broken thumb. 

Like Kansas City, Oakland has a sol- 
id, veteran defense. Managing General 
Partner Al Davis — and now Coach John 
Madden — believes in big ends and quick 
tackles, on the rather sound theory that 
the ends can contain and the tackles 
turn a pocket inside out, giving the op- 
posing quarterback no place to go. The 
Raiders had one of the best pass de- 
fenses in the AFL last season, allowing 
a measly 38.9 r ,‘ of opponents* passes to 
be completed, intercepting 26 and get- 
ting to the passer 47 times. The starting 
linebackers are exceptional but, since 
Dan Conners has a broken arm and 
Chip Oliver gave up the game to join a 
commune called the One World Family, 
there's a lack of depth. The secondary, 
which features All-Pro Willie Brown, is 
as good as any. The Raiders play bump- 
and-run on the corners, meaning that 
the corncrback bumps the wide receiver 
as he comes off the line, trying to knock 
him out of rhythm and pattern, then 
runs with him. This technique requires 
speed, which the Raider corners have. 
But wide receivers, more and more, tend 
to be world class sprinters and against 
this kind of speed the Raiders could be 
beaten now and then. 

On ofTcnse Lamonica has a well- 
stocked arsenal. The Raider running 
backs have both size and agility: Hew- 
ritt Dixon, who was having an extraor- 
dinary season in 1969 until he was in- 
jured, should be at full speed again and 
Charlie Smith, a quick, durable young 
runner, led the club in rushing. The w ide 
receivers — Fred Biletnikoff and Warren 
Wells — make up one of the two or three 
best pairs in cither league. The offensive 
line, anchored by All-Pro Center Jim 
Otto, is probably one of the most efficient 
units around, w ith speed, size and the in- 
stinctive ability to work together that 
comes with experience. 

If any team challenges the top two it 
will have to be San Diego. The Charg- 
ers are a cut below both KC and Oak- 
land in almost every department with 
the exception of receivers. Since Lance 
Alworth decided to play ball, the Charg- 
ers have the same trio (the other re- 


ceivers are Gary Garrison and Willie 
Frazier) they have had for four years, 
and they caught a total of 121 passes 
among them in 1969. Inasmuch as nei- 
ther John Hadl nor Marty Domrcs 
ranks among the league’s top marks- 
men, it was a remarkable achievement. 
The running attack is strong behind a 
good offensive line, the Chargers being 
second in total offense in 1969. 

But San Diego, which has finished 
third four years in a row, won’t improve 
despite having so many good linebackers 
that Coach Charlie Waller has been fid- 
dling with the 3-4 Oklahoma defense. 
The Chargers’ secondary has leaked and 
doesn’t appear that much better. The de- 
fensive line is not as good as Oakland's 
or KC's, ditto the quarterbacking. 

Bucking ior Third 

The odds are, then, that the Chargers 
will still be in third at the end of 1970 un- 
less Denver relegates them to fourth. 
The best the Broncos have managed in 
10 years was a 7-7 season in 1962, but 
they could improve on that this year. Ju- 
dicious trades have given them veteran 
help in the secondary, at halfback and 
at tight end. They had one of the quick- 
est pass rush lines in the division last 
year. Steve Tensi should be the quar- 
terback; he was injured in 1969 and un- 
derwent an operation, but he has been 
working well and ought to be ready. 
For the first time in their history the 
Broncos started veterans at every spot 
on both offense and defense in their open- 
ing exhibition game. Bob Anderson, a 
big. strong running back who was their 
No. I draft choice, will take some of 
the pressure off Floyd Little, the Syra- 
cuse All-America, as will 230-pound Wil- 
lis Crenshaw who came from St. Louis 
for a draft choice and who'll probably 
start ahead of Anderson. Little, out for 
six games with a knee injury in 1969, 
still gained 729 yards on 146 carries and 
was leading the league in rushing when 
he was hurt. With another back to di- 
vert the defenses, he could take off. 

“We're ready to play anyone,” Little 
said at training camp. “This is the best 
Denver team I have been on in pro- 
fessional football." 

But, at best, only good enough for 
third. 
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“What we got here is one big fat cat sur- 
rounded by four scrawny alley cats,” 
says a player on one of the have nots in 
the National East. “Each week we'll have 
to scratch and scrap to stay aVvve, lo 
keep Dallas in sight, because if any of 
us can do that the Cowboys can be had. 
I don’t think they can stand the heat.” 

What a division! St. Louis Coach 
Charley Winner is on a one-year pass 
after yet another disastrous season. In 
Washington, Bill Austin has taken over 
for the late Vince Lombardi, and how 
does anyone replace that worthy man? 
Alex Webster is finishing the last year 
of a caretaker reign with New York, a 
town that demands a winner. Philadel- 
phia’s Jerry Williams finished last in 1 969 
(4-9-1 ) and it was only a few years back 
that the fans cried for Joe Kuharich's 
scalp after he took the Eagles to the 
Runner-Up Bowl. 

Even Tom Landry of Dallas, who has 
won four straight division titles — but no 
championships— is on the hot seat. It 
won’t be enough for the Cowboys to 
win the division; they’ll have to go on 
from there. If they do. it will probably 
be up to Roger Staubach. Craig Mor- 
ton just hasn’t developed into a leader 
and. although he has a strong arm and a 


quick delivery, he is slow setting up. as 
well as being a plodding runner. Stau- 
bach likes to scramble and is the better 
ball handler. As it turns out, Morton 
may be a Victim of the trend. The Cow- 
boys will use the I and Landry has added 
his own innovation, a “Flying Flank- 
erback.” which places Flanker Lance 
Rentzel in the empty backficld spot of 
any formation. The changes support the 
preference of the more mobile Staubach. 

With an unequaled wealth of talent, 
the Cowboys were able to shift All-Pro 
Tackle Ralph Neely lo guard and re- 
place hint with Rayfield Wright and re- 
turn Dave Manders to center — the job 
he lost three seasons ago — without af- 
fecting the precision of the offensive unit. 
The running is in the capable feet (if 
weak right big toe) of Calvin Hill. Wide 
Receivers Rentzel and Bob Hayes are 
able to outstride most secondaries, and 
so the long pass remains the Cowboys’ 
best — if overused — threat. 

Too Sophisticated 

The team would have been better served 
had Landry concentrated on defense. 
This has been Dallas' failing in crucial 
games. The fault isn’t in the personnel 
except for a possible weakness in the sec- 


Presumably. It's all Dallas, my, oh, yes. But 
wouldn't it be something If the Redskins 
beat the Cowboys for once? The Giants just 
haven't made the strides and Philly and St. 
Louis will be a threat only to their coaches 

ondary, which is bolstered by the addi- 
tion of Herb Adderlcy. w ho was obtained 
from Green Bay. The trouble comes from 
an overly sophisticated system that seems 
\o ge\ in the way of the ta\ent. 

The Cowboys use man-to-man on one 
side and zone on the other, plus vari- 
ations. The effect is confusion, partic- 
ularly when they face clever quarter- 
backs. The signs of disorder can be seen 
in the breakdown in coverage on circle 
patterns. Dallas' gap defense has been 
all but impenetrable against the run. par- 
ticularly traps, but the few teams that 
forget about fancy stuff and have the 
strength and the heart to go to man-to- 
man blocking against the Cowboys can 
move the ball on the ground. 

Until his sudden death. Vince Lom- 
bardi seemed destined to lead the Red- 
skins onward and upward. “I can t be 
Vince Lombardi but I can holler just as 
loud," says Bill Austin, who is getting 
an unexpected second chance at head 
coaching. Yelling won't turn the Red- 
skins on, but Austin doesn't have to 
worry about motivating his team. Wash- 
ington would obviously like to win one 
for Mr. Lombardi, the one being a di- 
vision title — and it may do just that. It 
already beat Baltimore after 18 straight 
continued 
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What price glory? 


Are you man enough to show your colors? 

It's not a matter of price. It’s a matter of style. New. 

Subtle. Fashion in good taste. In a color 
combination that adds excitement and downright 
good looks to anything you wear. So if you’re ready 
to lead, come try a pair of Mansfields. 


Then go out and conquer something 


Mansfields 


By Bostonian . . . they only look expensive 


Write for name of nearest dealer, Bostonian Shoes, Whitman, Massachusetts 02382. 




When was the last time you 


There was a time when paperwork occupied an unob- 
trusive corner of the American businessman's desk. 

Today, however— what with the burgeoning volume of 
memos and conference reports, letters and research reports 
— paperwork is likely to take up not only most of his desk, 
but much of his day. 

Fortunately, although most of the paperwork is necessary, 
a lot of the time spent on it may not be. 

In many cases the businessman has to turn it out by 
writing it down. In longhand. Or dictate it to a secretary who 
has to take it down in shorthand 

And when she types it. she has to retype it every time 


she makes a mistake or he makes a change. 

IBM can help. 

We make a family of word processing machines that can 
get ideas out of a businessman's mind and through his 
secretary’s typewriter a lot faster than they're being turned 
out now. 

For you. as an example, we offer a line of magnetic IBM 
dictation equipment . This allows you to Tccord your thoughts 
four times fastet than you can write them down. Or twice as 
fast as a secretary can take them down. 

Which means that you can spend less time on the things 
that hold you back — the paperwork — and more time on those 



saw the top of your desk? 


that helpyou get ahead. Thingslikedirecting and motivating 
people, making decisions, solving problems and just plain 
thinking. 

And you don’t tic up a secretary while you're doing it 

For the secretary, wc have the IBM Mag Card Sclcctric. 
Typewriter. Each page she types is recorded on a separate 
magnetic card. So she never has to stop to erase or start all 
over again. If she makes a mistake, she types right over it. 

If you make a change, she types just the change. 

Then the Mag Card types back the corrected final copy 
— automatically - a page in less than two minutes. 

Which gives her a lot more time to assist you. 


And these aren t the only ways we can help. We also 
make other office equipment such as the IBM Selectric* 
Composer. A secretary can use it to produce typewritten 
reports that look like printed reports, cutting your repro- 
duction costs by as much as 35%. 

Call an IBM Office Products Division Representative 
to discuss your specific paperwork problems. 

There’s nothing like a clear desk to unclutter a mans mind. 

Machines should work. People should think. 

Office Produce Division. 500 MjJnnn Avenue. New York. N Y 10022 

IBM 





Give-n-Take 
Slacks from Sears. 

They're Perma-Prest," so they still look 
great after a lot of giving and taking. 

If man doesn't wrinkle after bending 
and stretching and washing and drying, 
his slacks shouldn't either. And they 
won't if they're made from a 
Perma-Prest, stretchable blend of 
Trevira® polyester, Avril® rayon and 
Lycra® spandex. Just machine wash, 
tumble dry and they're ready for a lot 
more giving and taking, without any 
ironing at all. Give-n'-Take Slacks 
from Sears. Ivy stripes and solids in 
Trim n’ Tight, Trim Regular or Full Cut. 
At most Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores 
and in the Catalog. Buy a few pair— 
they're always a great value at 
Sears low prices. 
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defeats. Austin took over a team that 
has yet to develop the discouraging 
toughness associated with Lombardi's 4- 
3 defenses. The fault lies in an effete 
rush line, and this in turn complicates 
the dominant man-to-man coverage. Al- 
though the linebacking is improved, it 
still isn't up to carrying on the constant 
reddogging it takes to compensate for 
the failure of the front four. 

"Our offense is something else,” says 
a Redskin cryptically but proudly. What 
he really means is that Sonny Jurgcnscn 
gets better with age and the worse his 
arm feels. Jurgensen, obviously, was nev- 
er older and. if his complaints can be be- 
lieved. his arm never hurt more. Ergo: 
he is at the top of his game. Further- 
more. he has the receivers. Jerry Smith, 
Charley Taylor and Bob Long arc fast 
enough to catch up with the ball on the 
fly patterns and tough enough to hold 
it on square-ins. What more could a 
quarterback want? For years Jurgensen 
wanted a competent ballcarrier. Then 
Lombardi developed Larry Brown and 
Charley Harraway, and between them 
they rushed for 1,316 yards. 

The issue in New York is whether 
Alex Webster can revive the Giants. 
Webster was hired to heal the wounds 
that festered in the last frantic years of 
Allic Sherman. This he has done. ‘‘The 
Giants are no longer a travel terminal, 
a stopover for every waived player,” says 
one player. "Now the guys are together 
and they want to play and win for New 
York." Fortunately. Webster has show n 
more than a knack for harmonizing. 
With no pretensions to being a genius, 
he listens to his first-class assistants and 
runs the team as the chairman of a vot- 
ing board of directors. 

Webster concentrated on defensive 
players in the college draft and picked 
Jim Files, a very promising middle line- 
backer. and Wes Grant, a defensive end 
who will team with Fred Dryer, until 
now the only consistent rusher. Grant, 
however, will miss at least five games 
due to fractured vertebrae. The second- 
ary is excellent but is often run to ex- 
haustion covering receivers close and 
deep— particularly in the second half 
when the rush falters. The solution lies 
midway between better conditioning, 
which was hurt by the strike, and cas- 
ing the pressure. Here the Giants got 
lucky. They picked up Bill Johnson, a 
booming punter out of the wilds of the 
Continental League. The Giants figure 


they lost five games last season because 
of shaky play by the special teams. John- 
son’s strong foot and better-disciplined 
performances from the specials will cut 
back on the errors. 

Out of Pocket 

But Webster’s future, as well as the 
team's, rides on the quick arm and pitter- 
pattering feet of Fran Tarkenton. In this 
respect the Giants’ coach has shown 
more perception — or is it courage? — 
than either Sherman or Norm Van 
Brocklin. both of whom merely tolerated 
Tarkenton's style instead of exploiting 
it. Webster has geared the entire offense 
to the scrambling quarterback. The Gi- 
ants will run from the I and use more 
play-action passes. "The idea is to take 
Tarkenton out of the pocket more of- 
ten so that he can keep the defenses guess- 
ing — shake up their rush." says Webster, 
who recognizes Tarkenton's mastery of 
the blitz, a result of exceptional peripher- 
al vision and quick release. At times it 
w as hard to see. since Fran appeared to 
be playing singles, but that was out of ne- 
cessity. Now he has playmates: W ide Re- 
ceivers Rich Houston and Clifton Mc- 
Neil (from San Francisco) and Running 
Back Ron Johnson (from Cleveland), 
whose reputed speed may force the line- 
backers to keep their distance. 

Philadelphia and St. Louis will be a 
threat only to their coaches. Charley 
Winner has more problems than May- 
or Lindsay and one-quarter of the time 
to find solutions. Once again the Car- 
dinals are riven by cliques, dissension 
and unrest — or worse. The worse was 
the antifootball guru. Linebacker Dave 
Meggycsy, and his disciple. Guard Rick 
Sortun. With only a one-year contract. 
Winner cleaned house. Ten Cards left. 
Sonic were cut, others were traded and 
Meggycsy and Sortun decided football 
w as no longer relevant and quit. 

Unrest boiled over because the team 
had split loyalties toward Quarterbacks 
Charley Johnson and Jim Hart. Johnson 
was traded to Houston and most of his 
older partisans arc gone. Now it is 
claimed peace and harmony prevail. No 
way. It's a lull. 

Winner's surgery left things a mess. 
The rush line is a complete hash, w ith 
Chuck Walker, its best man, playing out 
of position on the outside. Don Parish, 
Meggyesy's replacement, is a rookie from 
Stanford, while Middle Linebacker Ja- 
mie Rivers is injury-prone and has yet to 


complete a season. The Cards hoped to 
have a new middle linebacker but their 
No. 2 draft pick. Jim Corrigall from Kent 
State, was disturbed by the nation's vio- 
lence and signed to play in Canada for 
S25.000 less. The secondary, once tough 
man-to-man sharpshooters, is now play- 
ing mostly zone or combinations. The 
Johnson trade brought Cornerback Mil- 
ler Farr to the Cardinals and he teams 
with second-year man Roger Wehrli, 
who began brilliantly, was burned a few 
times, then tended to lay back. 

The one positive factor is the estab- 
lishment of Hart as the Cards' leader. 
"You could feel Hart's insecurity in the 
huddle last year," says a lineman. "He'd 
look to the older players to make de- 
cisions. Now' he's head honcho." Hart 
agrees. "Until now I've been playing 
scared, looking to the bench whenever 
a play was stopped," he says. "Now I 
know what I must do to succeed, to 
move the team." 

He certainly has brilliant receivers and 
strong running backs to call upon, but 
the offensive line, which had been the 
team's great strength, is playing two new 
men in the middle and the coordination 
so far is not good. It's just not in the 
Cards this year. 

The Eagles' Jerry Williams, smart and 
low-key, has a sense of humor. He'll 
need it. His offensive line has been de- 
scribed as being as effective as bears on 
skates. Norm Snead has had the bruis- 
es to prove the point. Even when he 
had a better line Snead wasn’t agile 
enough to avoid the rush. But then he 
insists on the longer, more time-consum- 
ing calls. This weakness has to be in his 
head, not his arm, which is strong and 
accurate. He never learned, despite fre- 
quent interceptions, not to force the long 
plays, but to go to the underzones. 

Aye, Aye for the I 

Exit Snead and enter George Mira, the 
aggressive Miami scrambler. "I'm full 
of hope," says Mira. It also helps that 
Williams, along with the rest of the 
league, is moving to Mira’s style, to the 
1 formation, to the bootleg and the play- 
action pass — tactics that stall the rush 
and keep the defenses in front of the quar- 
terback, where he wants them. 

"By nature l am an optimist, and so 
I feel we will definitely be improved." 
says Williams. Last year the Eagles won 
four games on toughness and spirit alone. 
It's the same formula for 1970. 

CONTINUED 
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SCOUTING continued 


NATIONAL 


The big noise in the Midwest is the clashing 
of forward gears in the Motor City as Detroit 
revs up for an anticipated title. Minnesota 
and Green Bay will be the big roadblocks. 
Chicago, alas, is just a great big pothole 

Of pro football's six divisions, only the 
Central of the National Conference was 
unaffected by realignment. More's the 
pity, at least when it comes to playing 
conditions. Like doomed souls in the 
Ninth Circle. Minnesota. Detroit, Green 
Bay and Chicago seem fated to play 
out their football lives with frostbitten 
cleats and sleet-shrouded face masks. As 
Detroit Coach Joe Schmidt says: “Our 
warm-weather site is now Minneapolis 
in the summertime.” 

For all that. National Central foot- 
ball should be piping hot. Bud Grant's 
Vikings, last year's NFL champs, played 
most of their preseason schedule minus 
Defensive End Carl Eller, a holdout, and 
all of it minus Quarterback Joe Kapp. 
Although stronger overall at every oth- 
er position this year, they missed Kapp’s 
“gimme the seed” machismo and El- 
ler's freight-train pass rush. 

A free agent since May 1. Kapp is 
reported to be holding out for a five- 
year, million-dollar contract. And man- 
agement has played it cool — going with 
Gary Cuozzo, a first-rate second-string- 
er — recalling perhaps that Joe refused 
the team's MVP award last December 
with a comment that ail Vikes were 
equally valuable. Eller obviously thought 
at least one wasn't, but his analysis re- 
portedly cost him S200 a day for each 
day he wasn't in camp— a total of $2,900. 

One-Game Season 

With Kapp aboard, the Vikings could 
repeat as divisional champions. Without 
him Grant might not be able to take At- 
lanta-much less Detroit. For one thing, 
Minnesota has a tough schedule, and 
the opening game against the Kansas 
City Chiefs could be the whole Viking 
season. Should the Chiefs manhandle 
the Vikes the way they did in the Super 
Bowl, it could throw the gearshift 
marked “Momentum" into reverse. 

If so, there would be a great clashing 
of forward gears in the Motor City, 
where the Detroit Lions arc talking ti- 
tle. The Lions— 9-4-1 last year -ended 
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the season on a surge, winning six of 
their last eight games and tying anoth- 
er. Schmidt, now in his fourth year, has 
finally stabilized his units: two-thirds of 
the roster is made up of men he picked 
during his rebuilding program, and the 
dissent once heard in every corner of 
the Detroit locker room has now been 
replaced, hear tell, by great effusions of 
warmth and togetherness. Still, another 
traditional Detroit bugaboo remains: in- 
jury. Schmidt has lost three valuable w ide 
receivers: l ari McCullouch had bone 
chips in his left knee and may miss one 
or two games; John Wright severed an 
Achilles' tendon and is out for the year 
and Billy Gambrell never came back 
from a back injury and was waived to 
the Saints, who waived him in turn. 

Until the final exhibition game it 
looked like a new piece of talent would 
be a balm. Rookie Running Back Steve 
Owens was slated to star t alongside Mel 
Farr. Said Schmidt: “Evervthing every- 
body doubted about Steve — blocking, 


catching — he does real well." Then, 
against Cincinnati. Owens suffered a 
third-degree separation of his left shoul- 
der, and will be out for eight games. 
His replacement will cither be Bill Trip- 
lett or Farr, with Altie Taylor moving 
to Farr's spot. 

Defensively, Detroit remains intact, 
with the same unit that produced three 
shutouts last year. The team's main 
handicap to a possible divisional title is 
offense. All roar but no bile last year, the 
Lions finished dead last among 26 teams 
in total yardage. Perhaps a little patri- 
otism would help. Wide Receiver Phil 
Odle was censured last season by Com- 
missioner Pete Rozelle for not singing 
The Suir-Spangletl Banner during a na- 
tionally-televised game. Ro/elle had been 
tipped off by an anonymous letter writer. 
Rumor has it that the correspondent was 
none other than Alex Karras, profession- 
al tackle and amateur comic. Karras has 
been strangely subdued this year. "I'm 
doing what every normal red-blooded 
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American boy docs," he explained. 
“Don't make waves. That's the secret of 
success in this country. I'm tired of being 
a hippie. Just keep nodding my head." 

How Far Back, Pack? 

Patriotism — of the local variety — is also 
a factor at Green Bay. Posters that in 
1968 read: “We'll Win with Bengtson" 
now merely state. “We believe in Bengt- 
son." Some cynics have even subsumed 
those "Pack Will Be Back" bumper 
stickers with "Way Back." In the last 
year of his contract Phil Bengtson will 
have to do better than the 6-7-1 and 8-6 
marks of the past two seasons. 

Bengtson may well be aided by a sched- 
ule that gives the Packers a home-field 
advantage — in Green Bay and Milwau- 
kee — for seven of their first nine games. 
But even that edge might not help a 
squad that has lost seven starters, six of 
them former All-Pros. Wide Receiver 
Boyd Dowler retired to coach with the 
Rams; Tight End Marvin Fleming went 


to Miami after playing out his option; 
Defensive End Willie Davis and Tackles 
Forrest Gregg and Henry Jordan all re- 
tired honorably of age. while Corncrback 
Herb Adderley quit in a pet over his 
coaches* refusal to nominate him for the 
Pro Bowl, and was traded to Dallas. 
Also decamped are three men banished 
to the Chicago Bears. In exchange for 
a first-round draft choice. George Halas 
got Linebacker Lee Roy Caffey. Bob 
Hyland, who never quite made it at 
guard or center, and Running Back 
Elijah Pitts, who was eventually cut. 

To fill those shoes, Bengtson moved 
Tackle Bob Brown into Davis' end po- 
sition, and Fred Carr, who looked just 
tremendous in the preseason, outboard 
of Ray Nitschkc in the linebacking row. 
Two rookies have made the starting de- 
fensive squad: Ken Ellis, who replaces 
Adderley, and Notre Dame's Mike Mc- 
Coy, a first-round draft choice who will 
start at tackle. 

The offense, however, is still a ques- 
tion mark. Bart Starr, second in the 
league in passing last year, missed half 
of the '68 and ’69 seasons due to in- 
juries, and his replacement, Don (Green) 
Horn, needs more than the three years' 
experience he has thus far acquired be- 
fore he can match Starr's cool. Packer 
running remains deep with the Williams- 
es — Travis and Perry — and Dave Hamp- 
ton threatening to dethrone Donny An- 
derson and Jim Grabowski. Indicative 
of the wrenching changes in Packer of- 
fense from the Lombardi era is the fact 
that this year Green Bay is running 95°' ( 
of its plays out of the I. though usually 
shifting to the pro set after the initial 
(and hopefully confusing) alignment. 

There's been a shift in Chicago, too, 
but one of mood rather than execution. 
This year the Bears seem downright jol- 
ly. Well, anyway, they aren’t denigrating 
George Halas in public, as erstwhile 
Quarterback Virgil Carter did near the 
end of last year's calamitous 1-13 sea- 
son. The Bears appear in their 1970 in- 
carnation as a last-place team once again, 
but a strong last-place team. 

The muting of intrasquad rancor is 
largely the result of individual dissat- 
isfaction with being losers, but also, to 
a lesser degree, it stems from some sharp 
trading during the off season. Carter was 


sent to Buffalo for SI 00 — and if some- 
one had offered S200 for him Halas 
would have turned it down, being a 
vengeful, 19th century man — but the 
Green Bay deal was pure business. Cen- 
ter Mike Pyle. 31, was dispatched to 
New Orleans and replaced by Hyland. 
Caffey. in combination with Doug Buf- 
fone and the incomparable Richard Mar- 
vin Butkus, gives the Bears a first-class 
linebacking unit, and ex-Cowboy Craig 
Baynham will hopefully give Sayers a 
breather nowand then. Unmissed among 
those departed will be the much-singed 
Defensive Back George Youngblood, 
who retired. Also absent this year is 
Defensive Backfield Coach Jimmy Carr, 
whose misfortune it was to bring in a 
complex secondary system just at the 
moment Halas decided to eliminate al- 
most every Bear who could differen- 
tiate between an airborne football and 
a gin bottle hurled from the stands. If 
was hard enough to teach Halas' new' 
deep backs how to get to Wrigley Field, 
much less what to do once they got there. 

Navel Batterer 

Offensively, the Bears are almost whol- 
ly dependent on Gale Sayers and Place- 
kicker Mac Percival. The quarterbacking 
is sorry. Jack Concannon runs better 
than he throws and Bobby Douglass 
throws so hard that he has punched new 
navels in most of his receivers. That 
group has its own problems: known by 
Catching Coach Bob Shaw as the 
"Mouse Brigade." it averages 5' 10". 
(Obviously. 6' 3" Bob Wallace and 6’ 
4” Jim Seymour, who was obtained from 
L.A.. haven't enlisted.) Dick (Super 
Mouse) Gordon is 5' 10", as is Cecil 
(Mighty Mouse) Turner. Rookie Linzy 
(Mini Mouse) Cole is listed at 5' II" 
and 170, but he’s barely 5' 9' by 160. 
Speedy, with good hands (five catches 
for 107 yards and a TD against the Pack- 
ers), Cole was the first black varsity play- 
er at TCU — which means he won’t be 
overwhelmed by the pros. 

The Bears have a gentle schedule — 
half of their opponents won only a third 
of their games last year — and a few early- 
season wins could generate delusions of 
grandeur. But they aren’t for real as 
yet. Detroit. Minnesota (without Kapp) 
and Green Bay — in that order — are. 

CONTINUED 
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This, boos Coach George Allen, Is the year 
of the Ram— no ifs, ends or butts about It. 
Them thor 49ers have the people, as usual, 
but, as usual, things probably won't pan out, 
while the Falcons don't seem fully fledged 


Probably the most enthusiastic “Aye” 
vote cast for realignment was that of 
Owner Dan Reeves of the Los Angeles 
Rams. In the reshuffling the Baltimore 
Colts moved out of the West, correcting 
a geographical anomaly and leaving the 
Rams, to all appearances, easily the class 
of the division. Replacing the Colts will 
be the New Orleans Saints, who won 
five games last season in a weaker di- 
vision than this one figures to be. 

The Rams' traditional rival, the San 
Francisco 49crs. seem, as always, to 
have the material to mount a serious 
threat, but they have been in the same po- 
sition many times in their long history 
and have yet to win a division champion- 
ship. Norman Van Brocklin has whipped 
the Atlanta Falcons into a competitive 
frenzy and has bettered his club overall, 
but he still suffers from a lack of first-rate 
quarterbacks. Tom Fears, who has done 
a fine job of bringingthc Saintsalong. has 
improved his record by a win a season 
since 1967. but he'll be lucky to get five 
wins in 1970. At least he should feel at 
home in his new division. 1 1 has a distinct- 
ly Ram flavor, with Van Brocklin a for- 
mer Ram quarterback and Fears one of 
his All-Pro receivers. 

It should have a distinctly Ram fla- 
vor at the end of the year, too. George 
Allen, the persuasive, intense and some- 
times kooky L.A. coach, has his team 
almost intact and it was good enough 
to come within the breadth of a foot- 
ball lace of beating Minnesota for the 
Western Conference title last year. There 
is no sound reason for believing it will 
be any less good this season, and it will 
probably be stronger defensively and 
have more striking power. 

Roman Gabriel is the Rams' principal 
offensive weapon. He has matured into 
a sound, sometimes ingenious signal- 
caller. with a fine arm. and he is well- 
nigh unrushablc on a blitz because of 
his size and mobility. He is also a very 
strong and durable man. which makes 
the Rams' lack of a truly good back- 



up quarterback relatively unimportant. 

The Rams didn't get far on the ground 
last year, finishing 16th in the NFL. 
which was then made up of 16 teams. 
This wasn't the fault of the line, which 
was good enough to set a league record 
for pass protection, the quarterback be- 
ing sacked only 17 limes a somewhat 
deceiving statistic, since Gabriel often 
saved his own hide. This year L.A. may 
be 26th out of 26. Larry Smith, the No. 
I rusher last year, has been hobbled by 
a pulled hamstring: Les Josephson. who 
sat out '68 with a torn Achilles* tendon, 
has a broken jaw. This leaves Tommy 
Mason, whose arthritic knees could go 
any minute, and Willie Ellison, who 
hasn't gone far to date. The receiving 
corps, of which the little game-breaker 
Wendell Tucker is the most prominent, 
is thin, except at tight end, where Allen 
has two good ones in Billy Truax and 
Bob Klein. 

The defense, known for the ferocity of 
its rush, is virtually the same. Roger 


Brown, the massive tackle, came to camp 
too massive at 334 and retired when he 
couldn't get his weight down. But the line 
w ill be buttressed by Dick Evcy.whowas 
obtained from the Bears in the Jim Sey- 
mour trade. The return of Maxie Bau- 
ghan and Eddie Meador, who were 
talked out of retirement by Coach Allen, 
keeps the deep defenders intact, and the 
development of rookie Middle Lineback- 
er Jack Reynolds, a No. 1 draft choice 
from Tennessee, could help. Moreover. 
Allen traded for San Francisco's Kermit 
Alexander to aid the secondary. 

Those Are the Breaks 

Alexander came from the 49ers in ex- 
change for Bruce Gossett, a proven 
placekicker. San Francisco was sadly in 
need of a good kicker and had an excess 
of defensive backs, but the trade won't do 
much to lift them over the Rams. None- 
theless, Dick Nolan is confident. “This is 
the best team I've had since I've been 
here," he says. "The club is used to my 
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system and we’ll be starting veterans at 
nearly every position. With a few breaks 
this could be our year.” Actually, a few 
breaks are all that have separated this 
team from a title of one kind or another 
most of the time. Unfortunately, the 
breaks usually have come in the extrem- 
ities of key players. 

Last year. Quarterback John Brodie 
missed much of the season with arm in- 
juries and Steve Spurrier, his replace- 
ment, was uncertain. Now Spurrier is 
unhappy and has asked Nolan to play 
him or trade him. The pass game was 
damaged further when All-Pro Wide Re- 
ceiver Clifton McNeil reported late after 
a salary dispute, and the offensive line 
suffered when another dissident. Guard 
Howard Mudd. was traded. McNeil went 
the same route after the season. 

Injuries to End Stan Hindman and 
Middle Linebacker Ed Beard hurt the 
49er defense in 1969; both of them arc 
healthy this season and have strong com- 
petition for their jobs. And San Fran- 


cisco adds an exceptionally talented 
youngster to the secondary in Bruce Tay- 
lor, the jitterbug who gave fits to Kan- 
sas City with his kick returns in the 
All-Star Game and played an almost 
flawless defensive back as well. 

The club should have powerful run- 
ning, with a contingent of big. capable 
backs led by Ken Willard; good pass- 
ing, with a hale Brodie throwing to Gene 
Washington, who could be superb — as 
could Ted Kwalick, a second-year man. 

The defense, from the front line 
through a good and deep set of line- 
backers to an experienced, very fast sec- 
ondary, is of top quality. With Gossett, 
the kicking should be an asset for a 
change — that is if the 49crs can come 
up w ith a center who can make the long 
snap. 

That leaves morale, and one veteran 
49cr lineman may have analyzed the 
problem of the club when he said, “May- 
be we don’t have enough fear in us.” 
Fear, that is, for their jobs. Nolan is a 
quiet man, like Tom Landry, but this 
year he has enough people vying for po- 
sitions to instill some trepidation. 

Fear is no problem for the Falcons. 
The hard-bitten, incisive and exception- 
ally blunt Van Brocklin once fired a line- 
backer at the half, telling him to get 
out of his uniform, into his suit and go 
up in the stands and sit with his moth- 
er, where he belonged. The rest of the 
team played a spirited second half, al- 
though it didn't win. It will probably 
win more this year than heretofore, but 
even the Dutchman can't make it into a 
better club than the Rams and shouldn't 
make it better than the 49ers. 

Good People 

Van Brocklin is a reticent man and not 
known for predicting, but he has said, 
“We’ll have the best team the Atlanta 
Falcons have ever had this year. We 
have the best people we’ve ever had. 
You might say we have just scratched 
the surface of what we hope to do. Our 
next goal is ... to be among the four 
or five leading teams in the league.” 

He is certainly making strong progress. 
The Falcons are probably superior to 
New Orleans and they have a hex on 
San Francisco, having beaten the 49ers 
twice in league play last year. With Bal- 


timore out of the running, that leaves 
Los Angeles, a club high on Van Brock- 
lin’s hate list, and he is a past master at 
getting a team ready for a single game. 

The defense should benefit from a 
healthy Tommy Nobis, who has appar- 
ently recovered from major knee sur- 
gery and who rates among the top three 
middle linebackers in the game. The Fal- 
cons have a better-than-adequate defen- 
sive line (End Claude Humphrey is the 
stickout) and a fair secondary, but in 
the past their linebackers have had to 
help shore up the deep defense. If the sec- 
ondary improves, the defense could, too, 
dramatically. 

The Sack of Atlanta 

Van Brock lin’s problem has been at 
quarterback, where neither Randy John- 
son nor Bob Berry arc top rung. Last 
year they were injured often, not sur- 
prising when you consider that they 
worked behind a line that allowed de- 
fenders to dump the quarterback 63 
times, an average of almost five times 
per contest. The young offensive line 
should be better this year, if only for an 
added year’s experience. If they can open 
any cracks the Falcons have plenty of 
running talent to exploit it. 

The Saints could be improved over 
last season, but it depends upon the de- 
velopment of rookies into first-line play- 
ers — a very chancy proposition. Larry 
Estes, a 6’ 6", 262-pound defensive end, 
has shown tremendous natural ability 
as a pass rusher and could move into 
the spot vacated by the retirement of 
Doug Atkins. The Saints' No. 1 draft 
choice, Ken Burrough. a wide receiver 
from Texas Southern who combines 
good size (6' 4". 212) with real sprint 
speed (9.4), should give the Saints a deep 
threat on the pass, which they have 
lacked. “You put the ball in the air 
and Ken will run under it." says Billy 
Kilmer, the Saints' quarterback. Kilmer 
is underrated: he is no picture-book play- 
maker, but his sometimes wobbly pass- 
es arc on target and he leads the team 
with the fire of a Bobby Laync. 

If all Fears' problems arc solved the 
Saints might move up to second, ahead 
of the 49ers and Falcons. But even Saints 
can’t perform the miracle of beating out 
the Rams. end 
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THE MAN 
IN THE MIDDLE 


He is the best of middle linebackers, he is the worst of middle 
linebackers. Last spring the coaches of the old NFL were asked to 
pretend that they were putting together a team just for the 1970 
season and to pick five active players as a nucleus. Dick Butkus of 
the Chicago Bears (see cover) got nine votes, three more than any 
other player, making him, if not the best, at least the most-wanted 
player in the game. Cardinal Coach Charley Winner called him 
something else earlier this month. After St. Louis beat Chicago 24-3 
in an exhibition game, Winner said, “I don’t see why a player of his 
caliber has to do things like that.” What Butkus did was to be called 
for four personal fouls. He can be offensive at times, as at the right, 
where Butkus is blocking— or, as he prefers, “clobbering"— Willis 
Crenshaw, who played for St. Louis last year, “on what,” Butkus says, 
“I think is a pass interception. You notice he’s face-masking me— my 
helmet is kind of turned sideways. That’s dangerous for a guy to do 
'cause I got sharp teeth. Heh, heh.” Turn the page for more laughs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL LEIFER 
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ON THIS PLAY (LEFT) I DID GET TO THE 
BALL. IT'S THE CARDINALS AGAIN. ANO 
I'M KNOCKING IT LOOSE FROM JOHNNY RO- 
LAND. I HAD GRABBED A HOLD OF HIM BY 
THE JERSEY. AND I'M RIDING HIM DOWN 
AND PUNCHING THE BALL CLEAR. THAT'S 
MY HAND DOWN THERE WITH THE TAPE ON 
IT. IT HELPS IF YOU HAVE A LONG REACH. 


IT WAS THE FIRST QUARTER. AND THE 
CARDS HAD US DOWN 13-0. IF WE COULD 
BLOCK THE EXTRA POINT WE WOULD NOT 
NEED A FIELD GOAL LATER. ABOVE. I'M 
RIDING OVER CENTER BOB DeMARCO AS 
DICK EVEY (79) ON MY RIGHT IS POPPING 
IRV GOODE (65) OFF BALANCE AND FRANK 
CORNISH (73) IS MOVING KEN GRAY (64) 
TO THE RIGHT TO MAKE THE HOLE. IN THE 
SECOND PICTURE. I'VE BLOWN PAST BOTH 
DeMARCO AND GRAY AND AM ABOUT TO 
VAULT THROUGH THE OPENING INTO RANGE. 
I KNEW THAT I COULD BLOCK THE KICK. 
BECAUSE THE KICKER WAS BARELY INTO 
HIS SWING. BELOW. I'M RIGHT UP THERE. 
WHAPI IT SURE FEELS GOOD WHEN THAT 
BALL SLAPS BACK OFF YOUR HANOS. 
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BUTKUS 


'Nobody Thinks I Can Talk' 

by ROBERT F. JONES 


F ill in the missing word: Dick But- 

kus is the football 

player in the world. 

Nastiest? Fiercest? Smartest? Strong- 
est? Quickest? Angriest? Coolest? 
Roughest? Think about it for a while 
maybe a moment or two. After all. Bul- 
kus (left) thinks about it constantly. 

O.K.. time's up. According to those 
who know him most intimately — and 
you can count their bruises to determine 
the degree of intimacy — Dick Butkus is 
all of the above and perhaps a bit more. 
In a sense, he is his own missing word 
in the act of scif-dclinition, though some 
may claim that he is merely the missing 
link. In a game as complex and spe- 
cialized as pro football, where experts 
abound at everything from placekicking 
to face-masking, it is impossible to de- 
termine a "best player” in the overall 
sense. Yet if such a designation could 
be made, Butkus would come close to 
filling it. 

Listen to Phil Bengtson, the Green 
Bay coach: “Butkus rates with any line- 
backer l*ve ever seen — Bulldog Turner, 
Joe Schmidt. Ray Nitschkc, GeorgeCon- 
nor. He has as much enthusiasm as any 
player Fvc ever known, and you can al- 
ways count on him being sharp.” 

Joe Schmidt, who sort of invented the 
middle linebacker position during his 
playing days at Detroit, where he is now 
head coach, feels Lion MLB Mike Luc- 
ci is the best — good for you, Joe! — but 
even his grudging praise of Butkus can- 
not conceal the cast-iron truth. "If he 
overplays, it’s because he’s so aggres- 
sive.” Schmidt says. "I’ve never seen him 
quit. Last year in our final game with the 
Bears, w hen we went ahead 20-3, he got 
the ball on the kickoff with less than four 
minutes to go and ran down the field try- 
ing fora touchdown with the same desire 
as if it were the opening kickolf." That 
28-yard return, which left flattened Lions 
in its wake, brought a sullen Wrigley 
Field crowd to its feel in a rare standing 
ovation. Rare, that is, for last season, 
when the Bears were 1 and 13. As 


Schmidt says, “Butkus has a quality that 
is instinctive, that all good linebackers 
have to have. That’s the leadership abil- 
ity that stimulates a team.” 

God knows the Bears need leader- 
ship — though His alter ego, George 
Halas. apparently doesn't. In the past 
Butkus has tried to provide leadership 
by example, and some of those exam- 
ples proved painful to the objects in the 
leadership lesson. Johnny Roland, the 
St. Louis running back, recalls a 1967 
game in which Butkus was hobbled by 
a wrenched knee but played his usual 
fierce game anyway. "I have a bruise 
under my lip to this day where he shat- 
tered my mask," says Roland. "I was 
running up instead of low. as 1 should 
have been, and he met me head-on- 
just like somebody he hadn't seen for a 
while. He actually embraced me, but he 
also put me down for a time.” 

Tight End Charlie Sanders of Detroit 
has equally vivid memories. In the first 
Lion- Bear game last year Sanders caught 
a pass and Butkus gave him the old, rib- 
cracking Bear hug. Then Sanders caught 
a second pass and Butkus poked his fin- 
gers through Charlie's face mask into 
his eyes. In the course of the afternoon’s 
w ork the Lions charged Butkus w ith pro- 
voking three fights and Detroit General 
Manager Russ Thomas called him "an 
annihilating son of a bitch." Sanders, 
laughing, took it more coolly. "Dick's 
just a maladjusted kid." he said. 

Still, the ultimate appraisal of a mid- 
dle linebacker must come from his op- 
posite number, the quarterback. Green 
Bay's Bart Starr, a man not given to 
cheap superlatives, has this to say: 
"Since the day he came into the league 
Butkus has made the Bear defense what 
it is. He's the finest example of hustle 
I've seen — " then Bart frowns, the old 
Lombardi loyalty surging up— "or one 
of the finest. Ray Nitschke is the epit- 
ome of hustle. 

"All middle linebackers are different, 
of course, and maybe some are a little 
better pass defenders than Butkus. I can't 


imagine anyone being any quicker or 
stronger. Lee Roy Jordan of Dallas is a 
good one, but Dallas' defense is so well- 
coordinated that he can go right to a 
hole and fill. Butkus doesn't need that 
team coordination to be great. He cov- 
ers so much ground — you can complete 
a pass downficld and. son of a gun. he 
makes the tackle." 

Well, son of a gun. quarterbacks sure 
talk nicer than middle linebackers, That’s 
one of Butkus' major hang-ups talk. In 
the public mind the quarterback is to 
the middle linebacker as the surgeon is 
to the butcher. Yin and yang, mind and 
body, human and animal. But and of 
course there is a "but" in Butkus — the 
real man exists in the tension between 
those opposites. Granted that Butkus is 
a bruiser (6' 3", 245 pounds): granted 
that his defensive ferocity draws fans to 
any Bear game nearly as effectively as 
his superb offensive complement. Gale 
Sayers; granted that Chicagoans get a 
kick out of calling him "Buttocks” and 
“Bupkis” behind his back. The man is 
something else. Inncr-dirccted. inartic- 
ulate, locked into an image he has out- 
grown and would desperately like to 
change. Butkus is striving to overcome 
. . . what? 

T he animal image. There was a time 
when Dick Butkus truly believed he 
was an animal, and the transmogrifi- 
cation was nearly perfect. Now he is 
not so sure. In Chicago, where lie ex- 
ercises his territorial imperative to the 
fullest. Bear fans still think of him as 
the ultimate in ursine violence. Take the 
folks at a bar called Chances R on a re- 
cent afternoon. Chances R is one of those 
quasi-Western hangouts on the plastic, 
northwestern fringes of Chicago, where 
19th-century nudes adorn the walls and 
the patrons are- asked to throw peanut 
shells on the floor to give the place that 
crackly. Big Shoulders atmosphere. The 
barkeep is a mountainous Irishman 
named Larry Mahoney, equally adept 

continued 
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BUTKUS continued 


at bouncing a drunken house painter or 
trilling a ballad in his fine tenor. 

“Hey. let's play a word game." Ma- 
honey chirps to his assembled parish- 
ioners on this particular day. "What do 
you think of when I say ‘Dick Butkus’?” 

“Killer," say a young long-haired cou- 
ple named Bill and Dee, whose motor- 
cycle had just been blown over by a 
line squall. The wind is still rattling the 
roof overhead, and the chink of beer 
glasses is comforting. “Bull,” says an- 
other patron. Others chime in: "Wild 
boar." “King Kong.” “Mayor Daley.” 
“Mean and nasty." "Elizabeth Taylor." 
Elizabeth Taylor? “I can see it,” says 
Mahoney. "Butkus has the same kind 
of ego, the same self-dedication or cru- 
elty or something.” 

Not far away, at Northwestern Uni- 
versity's Dyche Stadium, Dick Butkus 
is doing a very un-Elizabethan thing. 
He is filming a breakfast-cereal com- 
mercial. A giant among mere advertising 
mortals, he even towers over the out- 
sized extras hired to simulate real foot- 
ball players. One scene requires him to 
blitz through a line of extras, who crum- 
ble in slow motion. Butkus then charg- 
es the cameraman, arms outstretched in 
true King Kong fashion. He can’t do it. 
Every time the extras fall down, Butkus 
breaks up. And when that button-nosed, 
wide-eyed South Side kisser cracks into 
a smile it looks about 12 years old and 
fresh out of Mass after Holy Commu- 
nion. Then he points a finger at the cam- 
era and giggles, “Get with it!” Finally, 
after a dozen takes, Butkus the actor 
meets Butkus the animal, and he snarls 
the words. The script girl, a tough Chi- 
cago cookie who has been complaining 
of the heat all day, actually shivers at 
the line. “Gee," she says with a little 
thrill in her voice, "he’ll scare all those 
cereal-eating kiddies to death!” 

It just so happened that a couple of 
cereal-eating kiddies were standing on 
the sidelines when Butkus came in from 
the take. Mike McHugh, 11, and Mike 
Rogers, 10, had been planning to sneak 
into a nearby circus for the day’s en- 
tertainment when word flashed through 
their Wilmette neighborhood that a Bear 
was loose at Dyche Stadium. Since the 
two young Mikes love the Bears more 
than anything else in the world (except, 
perhaps, the Cubs, the Black Hawks, 
the Bulls and Johnny Lightning cars), 
they biked over to the stadium. Now 
they circled Butkus warily, like a cou- 


ple of Paleolithic hunters on the prod 
for cave bear. "Hey,” snarls Butkus in 
his meanest voice, "you kids come over 
here." They do. “Wadya want?” “Your 
autograph.” "My whatagraph?”— kid- 
ding them and the kids know it, so they 
get cocky. “You know, your NAME! 
Like write it down.” Butkus takes the 
proffered pen and drafts the usual mes- 
sage in a neat hand. The kids’ eyes bug 
out: Butkus didn’t grab the pen as if it 
were a dagger, he hadn’t scrawled a 
blotchy X, he is . . . human! 

“It makes me sad sometimes," But- 
kus said later. He was sitting at a table 
in the Pump Room, surrounded by the 
muted tap of solid silverware on bone 
china, disguised in a well-tailored suit 
of tropical worsted that made him look 
no larger, no fiercer than the rest of the 
entrepreneurs and con men eating in that 
deluxe, candlelit chow hall. “Nobody 
thinks I can talk, much less write my 
name. Why, last year I cut a record of 
Shakespeare quotes — you know, a par- 
ody, like ‘Once more unto the bench, 
dear friends.’ The record company said 
it was too good. Not enough deese, dem 
and doses. What the hell is this society 
doing to people? I did what it told me I 
could do. I wasn’t any freak. I didn't 
have any identity crisis. In the fifth grade 
1 knew what 1 was going to be: a pro- 
fessional football player. I worked hard 
at becoming one, just like society says 
you should. It said you had to be fierce. 
I was fierce. Tough. I was tough.” 

Butkus picked daintily at his shrimp 
salad, parodying in advance his next 
thoughts. “When I got to college l dis- 
covered that you always have to study. 
Which I did, even though it wasn’t easy 
at Illinois. It hurt, let me be honest about 
it. But 1 didn't do too bad.” He flashed 
his 12-year-old’s grin at the grammar. 
"But the main thing was I knew my 
trade. And it wasn't all that grim. When 
I got to the Bears, I made it and I made 
it beyond the Bears. I made it to All- 
Pro, whatever that means. But I made 
it. And then what happens? They call 
me an animal.” 

Of course, he encouraged it. There is 
the celebrated incident last August in 
Miami of Butkus biting a referee in a 
melee. (He denies it: "If I’d of been 
dumb enough to bite a referee I'd have 
bitten his arm off.”) Or of Butkus punch- 
ing out a cop in the Chicago Federal 
Building last December, when halted on 
his way to the passport bureau. (“1 didn’t 


hit him. Maybe my friend Rick Ber- 
tetto did. We’d had a couple of beers 
and they got snotty. They locked us up 
for a while but let us out after a few 
hours. All a mistake. But I keep think- 
ing: what if I’d been an immigrant like 
my old man. who couldn't talk so good 
the English. I might still be there.’’) And, 
of course, there is the famous — or in- 
famous, if you will — photograph of But- 
kus with his lips curled (his whole face 
curled!) in contempt that was taken dur- 
ing a Minnesota game in 1968. That pic- 
ture hangs in Dick Butkus’ basement 
along with his gilded trophies and the 
more civilized glossies of him smiling 
with teammates, coaches, biggies, etc. 
Perhaps the former is a reminder of the 
Butkus that his fans demand, or an in- 
dication that he is more than that. 

A man’s home and his homelife reveal 
far more about his character than 
his job performance, and Butkus is no 
exception. He lives in one of those de- 
velopment areas near Chicago Heights — 
an hour south of the Loop — that are 
not quite split-level but a few cuts above 
miniranch. The neighborhood is new; 
there are still some working onion farms 
in the vicinity. From his backyard one 
can see the tan, turbulent wall of smog 
rising above Gary and Hammond, Ind. 
A few lightplancs circle in and out of 
thccrud. "That's where Tony Lenta went 
down," Butkus is wont to say, indicat- 
ing the Hammond airport with a lu- 
gubrious wave of the paw. 

His house is modest by football-star 
standards — a tidy yellow-brick, single- 
story, nondescript he bought for around 
$50,000 in 1966, his second year with 
the Bears. In 1968, with his fortunes vast- 
ly improved, Butkus expanded the house, 
adding a workout complex. In it stands 
Dick’s pride and joy: a Universal Gym, 
$2,400 worth of muscle-building machin- 
ery on which he manufactures the 
strength that makes him the game’s best 
linebacker. "My weakest point is the 
bench press," Butkus allows during an 
impromptu tour. “I only lift about 200, 
and the weights go up to 220. But 1 
don’t want to get muscle-bound. 1 need 
that mobility.” On the military press, 
which goes up to 200 pounds, Butkus 
regularly lifts 170 or more — the weight 
of a minuscule running back. “In com- 
petition,” he explains, "you can do 
things that no gym can teach you.” 
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Leg weights, a sit-up machine and 
many other Charles Atlas adaptations 
are available on the Universal, and start- 
ing in May of every year Butkus begins 
using them. He works out with two foot- 
ball-playing neighbors, Marty Schotten- 
heimer of the Bills and John Johnson 
of the Broncos. After a few sit-ups the 
trio takes olT in sweat suits for a half- 
mile airplane runway belonging to a 
neighboring farmer. They run for an 
hour or two, mixing the action up with 
competitive sprints and handicapped dis- 
tance races, then return to the gym for 
a few friendly leg lifts. •‘Working out 
by yourself can be deadly boring.” says 
Butkus. "but with Marty and John it’s 
all a lot of fun. Sometimes, at parties, 
after we’ve had a few beers, some of us 
guys come dow n here and compete on 
the weights but I try not to overdo it. 
This machine is supposed to keep me 
from injuries, not inflict them." 

Back of the gym, past his daughter’s 
toy cookstovc. is Butkus’ sauna, which 
he and a few of his pals built. "One of 
these days," says Dick with a wicked 
grin, "I'm going to pour a couple of gal- 
lons of vodka on the stones and sec 
what happens. Nice for a party." 

Butkus has warm relations with his 
neighbors. His mother lives two doors 
to the west and the intervening neigh- 
bor, a hardhat named Jcssam Buck, has 
given the Butkuscs free access across his 
neat front lawn. (After all, who would 
start a spite fence-feud with a Butkus?) 
Dick's own yard is chockablock with 
kids’ toys, swings, bikes and chinning 
bars. His driveway provides the only clue 
that something more than a middle-in- 
come suburbanite dwells within. In the 
driveway are parked a Cadillac Coupe 
dc Ville, a Corvette Stingray and a Pon- 
tiac station wagon. Dick drives the 
Caddy and the Stingray; his wife Helen 
drives the wagon. 

Helen Butkus, 27, is an outspoken, loy- 
al little housewife and mother. Short, 
blonde, blue-eyed and just a shade 
plumpish, she conveys that sense of puz- 
zled matronhood that comes across so 
poignantly in Midwestern women of her 
age. It’s as if they had suddenly been 
switched by time machine from their high 
school days to a position of moral and 
diaper-changing authority in some very 
important nursery. And they wonder: 
What the heck, how did I get here and 
should I do like Mommy? Inevitably, 
they do. 


If Joe Namath and Dick Butkus, as 
the optimum men at their opposite po- 
sitions, represent poles of difference in 
football character, then their women are 
important indications of that character. 
Helen Butkus is no Namath nifty. Born 
Helen Essenberg of Swcdish-American 
background, she started dating the Lith- 
uanian kid who became the animal that 
is called Dick Butkus when she was only 
14. At that time she was attending Fen- 
ger High on Chicago's South Side and 
Dick was at Chicago Vocational, a few 
miles away. CVS was — and is to this 
day — one of those technical schools 
w here the corridors smell of sawed wood 
and burnt steel from the shops, where 
the lockers bear two-inch-deep dents 
from tough kids punching out their frus- 
trations and where you can always And 
bloodstains from fistfights in the john. 
Butkus was already marked for great- 
ness: as a hard-running fullback he dou- 
bled his ferocity on defense. The kid 
had his coaches agog. By the end of his 
high school career he had pro scouts gog- 
gling as well. How did he hook up with 
teeny little Helen? "I don’t know,” says 
Dick today, with his little boy half-smile, 
“she was kinda cute." 

Apart from that, Helen is a dedicated 
Hausfrm in the best Midwestern tra- 
dition. She worries incessantly about the 
ineradicable rust spots on the backyard 
patio, moans mildly with that touching 
wifely self-martyrdom when she stoops 
to extirpate a weed from a garden abrim 
with tuberoses. " Oooh , there's a lot to 
ilooo," she sighs, licking a bead of sweat 
from her dainty upper lip. 

There is, indeed. Apart from handling 
the hearty appetites of her outsized hus- 
band, Helen must take care of two chil- 
dren, both cut in Daddy's mold. Daugh- 
ter Nikki, who just turned 4, is a robust 
little blonde who could middle lincback 
for any nursery school (she attends a 
Montcssori school, however, where tra- 
ditional physical activity is considered 
"inadequate"). Son Ricky, who cele- 
brates his 3rd birthday this month, rides 
a tricycle like Custer his cavalry mount. 
On a recent evening the Butkuses were 
preparing to go out for dinner and Dick’s 
mother had accepted the baby-sitting as- 
signment. "O.K., kids,” piped Helen, 
"you’re going to go over by Grandma’s 
for supper!” Instant deafness. Butkus 
growled low in his throat, more to him- 
self than the kids. Just as instantly, per- 
fect hearing. The three of them, gigan- 


tic Daddy and his two kids, lurched 
across neighbor Buck's front lawn like 
a Fearsome Threesome. Helen bit her 
lower lip as she watched Nikki go. "Oh, 
golly." she said at last. "Nikki walks 
just like Dick. 1 hope she loses that.” 

L ke most pro athletes in the long-sea- 
soned sports, Butkus spends very 
little time with his family. During the 
season, even when he is physically pres- 
ent, his head is usually off somewhere 
else, rewinding cerebral game films and 
psyching up for next weekend. During 
the off season there is a semiweekly ra- 
dio show (yes, Butkus speaks!), dinner 
appearances, endorsements, meetings 
with other players (until this season he 
was Chicago’s rep to the Players' As- 
sociation) and w ith his coaches (as a de- 
fensive co-captain he exercises a weighty 
leadership function). Understandably, 
then, Butkus feels guilty about not ful- 
filling the traditional father role. This 
summer when Brian Piccolo, the young 
Bear running back, died of cancer. But- 
kus felt that guilt all the more. "I kept 
thinking about what Brian said when 
he was dying, that maybe football hadn't 
really been worth it. that it had kept 
him from being with his wife and kids, 
and now he wasn’t going to be with no- 
body no more.” 

Thus motivated, Butkus rented a 
camper and took off with Helen and 
the kids for a rolling \acation. "Like 
the hippies say, it was a bum trip," Dick 
recalls. "We bit off more than we could 
chew' — 2.000 miles in a week, from Ogal- 
lala. Neb. through Wyoming and down 
to Colorado. We were follow ing the ruts 
in the Oregon Trail part of the way. I 
kind of liked that — the mountain men, 
you know, Bridgcr and Fitzpatrick, they 
always appealed to me. tough and hard- 
nosed. But the kids got bored with his- 
tory." He imitates a child's voice, all 
whines and tremolos: " 'Daddy, who 
cares about a stinky old fort, we wanna 
go sw imming.’ So I took ’em down to this 
lake in the mountains. I’m going down 
this mountain in this huge camper — I'm 
shifting into second, into first, I'm brak- 
ing, I’m scared foofless that we're going 
to go over the edge. Then we get there 
and swim. It's colder than a welldigger’s 
feet and the rocks cut you. I couldn’t 
wait to get to Denver, where there were 
people and buildings and TV sets. 1 tied 
down all the gear in the camper and. 
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man, we went. Like I say, a bummer.” gle Beast! All those lower-middle-class suous abandon of that scene in Tom 
By contrast to all those chilly moun- high school girl fantasies about being Jones, none of that picky stuff he had 

tains and empty plains, dinner tonight carried off by a lustful gorilla. Helen, parodied so well at the Pump Room, 

is to be in the real world of Dick But- too, is smiling. Food and the eating of food are big 

kus. John's Pizzeria in Calumet City, John's Pizzeria is more than the name items with Dick Butkus. A couple of 
III. Wicked old Cal City, the Sodom implies. A vast, dark, multiroomed res- guys at the bar request his autograph — 

and Gomorrah of the Lake Michigan taurant, it hums with nasal Chicago ac- “For the kids, you know,” and Dick 

steel belt, infamous since the early 1950s cents and sings with bursts of mellifluous smiles knowingly — then insist on buying 

for its hookers and pushers and fab- Italian. Butkus inhales the odor of pas- a round of beers. Butkus permits it with 

ulous clip joints. Driving past the onion tas and wines and spicy sausages, his a resigned shrug. Let them tell all their 

ranches toward Cal City, Butkus plays chest expanding to the size of the Good- friends how they were drinking with 

rock on the Caddy's stereo. "Don’t it year blimp. "Yum. yum." he sighs. John Butkus, and how the Bears are going to 

always seem to go that you don’t know Bacino. son of the owner and top chef, do this year and all the lies sports fans 

what you got till it's gone? They paved comes up to advise on the goodies, arc capable of — no, compelled to tell, 

paradise and put up a parking lot. . . .” “How’s it going to go this year with "Sometimes it gets tough, going out to 

Cal City has changed. Cozy little dis- the Bears, Dick?" "Better," snarls But- dinner," Butkus confides. "Always there 

cotheques stud the main drag, their kus. "Can’t get no worse." The dinner are guys wanting to buy you beers. If 

freaked-out colored lights casting the begins to pour in from the kitchen: fra- you won't let them do it, then they want 

shadows of bouffant B girls in mini- grant orangines, crisp calaniari, steamed to fight you. I suppose a broken nose 

skirts on the pavements. One of the old- shrimp, mushrooms the size of kids' hats, from Dick Butkus is some kind of sta- 

time night clubs— boarded up now — chicken, salad, snails. "They get them tus symbol. Haw, haw." 

points a telling contrast. The faded fa- from the ditches in Hammond,” guf- 

cade invites one and all to witness "All faws Dick. Helen won’t touch the snails. 

Girl Revues — Venus and Her Jungle She sips a Bacardi and drags deep on ■■■he Cal City atmosphere, the Italian 

Beast." Butkus smiles secretly when the one of her Kools. Oh, this jungle beast! A food, the awed and envious stares 
sign is pointed out to him. Yeah, the Jun- Butkus eats with the finger-licking, sen- of the patrons combined to produce yet 
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another definition of indefinable Dick 
Bulk us. He is a latter-day condotliere — 
a mercenary captain of the sort that led 
Renaissance Italy's armies through wars 
that were as much sham as bloodshed. 
To the condotliere cleverness was as im- 
portant as strength, and this facet of But- 
kus has never been fully appreciated. 
Words like “strength,*’ “abandon” and 
"recklessness" abound in any definition 
of Butkus' playing style, yet those qual- 
ities arc guided by a first-rate football 
intelligence. Though most of the Bears’ 
defensive signals arc now called by Coach 
Jim Dooley. Butkus is perhaps better 
equipped to do the calling. “I can see it 
all about to happen,” he says. “At the 
key moment — the instant of the snap — 
1 somehow know, most of the time, just 
how the flow pattern will develop. It’s 
all there in the backdrop. I stare — 1 don't 
know— right through the center and the 
quarterback, right through their eyes. I 
watch for the keys, and they are very 
tiny keys, believe me. Tiny little twitch- 
es of their shoulders and their heads 


and their feet and eyes. There’s just this 
split second, before it all starts to move, 
when you put those keys together and 
you know — you damned well know- 
how it’s going.” Opposing coaches like 
Minnesota's offensive assistant Jerry 
Burns realize Butkus’ greatness in this 
seminal defensive role. “He’s uncanny 
on audibles,” says Burns. “That helps 
him considerably on the blitz — Butkus 
probably blitzes and gambles more ef- 
fectively than Nobis or Nitschkc.” 

This season Butkus will have the op- 
portunity to broaden his instinctive lead- 
ership qualities. As a defensive co-cap- 
tain (along with Cornerback Bennie 
McRae), he will be responsible for shor- 
ing up the riddled Bear morale. Last 
year's disastrous season has left the Bears 
in a growling mood, one which could 
result in even more disaster if the team's 
leaders permit it. On the other hand, it 
could serve as a psychological launch 
pad for a fine season. 

"Leadership has always kind of scared 
me,” Butkus admitted as he mopped up 


the remains of John Bacino's cooking. 
"I’ve always figured that by playing my 
best and keeping my mouth shut I'd be 
showing the guys a good example. Ugh, 
what a cheesy idea: good example. But 
now I know that it's going to take more 
than perfect football to make this club 
move again. I want to try to be more 
than a superior football player. I'd like 
to be a real leader.” He blushed a shade 
of delicate pink and then devoured a 
pear slice left over from dessert. "I don't 
know, I guess a lot of talking and in- 
spirational stuff goes against my image. 
The Animal. Maybe it goes against the 
real me, whoever that is. But I'm going 
to give it a try.” 

Helen Butkus stared into the ruins of 
her meal and said quietly: "He's still 
growing." It was an incisive insight, per- 
haps a frightening one to the high school 
sweetheart who had married the foot- 
ball hero, but it had the ring of truth. 
The next time they play the Butkus word- 
game in Chances R. perhaps someone 
will answer: "Human being.” end 


is better. 






Tareyton’s activated charcoal delivers a better taste. 

A taste no plain white filter can match. "That's why us 

Tareyton smokers 

would rather fight 

than switch! 




PEOPLE 


Nameless people of the week: 
The unidentified moviegoer 
who watched part of The Un- 
defeated at a San Rafael, Calif, 
drive-in. stepped out of his car 
and shot John Wayne right 
through the heart with an ar- 
row. This did not slow down 
the Duke, but it took experts 
two days to figure out how 
to extract the arrow without 
wrecking the screen. 

The motorcycle nut who tore 
Naples apart one Saturday 
night. The main drag ( Via 
Roma), the nearby squares 
and the sidewalk caf£s were 
packed when a dark-haired 
youth exploded in the middle 
of it all on a souped-up Du- 
cati 125. He roared down one- 
way bus lanes the wrong way. 
leaped the cycle from sidewalk 
to sidewalk and zipped in and 
out among the tables, scat- 
tering people, pigeons, ice 
cream, baby carriages and mo- 
torists, to say nothing of the 
Neapolitan police force. After 
two hours of what has been 
feebly described as unimagin- 
able havoc he vanished into 
a maze of alleys in the old To- 
ledo quarter and has not been 
seen since. '“I am the Zorro 
of the motorcycle!" he told a 
friend, but Naples has dubbed 
him Agostino the Mad after 
Italy’s motorcycle ace. Giaco- 



mo Agostini. Says Agostini 
the Real: "What I want to 
know is how he managed to 
get so much public enthusiasm 
that I can’t cash in on." 

Anyone who shells out S600.- 
000 a week to charter the 
Queen Elizabeth II. The QE2 
is available for private use. 
provided you give Cunard a 
few years' notice and do not 
insist on using her during the 
height of the Atlantic crossing 
season. For your S600.000 you 
get to invite 1.865 friends on 
your cruise, but bear in mind . 
that the price will be slightly | 
higher if you insist on top : 
speed all week. And tips arc 
not included. 

Nonevent of the week: 

A halftime contest between 
Lamar Hunt and Clint Mur- 
chison, longtime Texas rivals 
whose teams — the Chiefs and 
the Cowboys — met for the 
first time in Dallas. A wres- 
tling match was suggested as 
apt, but both millionaires de- 
clined. "I don’t want to get in- 
volved in any contest with 
Lamar,” said Murchison. 
"He’s won the Super Bowl, 
gotten Kansas City to build 
him a stadium and has sold 
it out in season tickets not 
only for this year but the next, 
none of which I have been 
able to do. At least I have fig- 
ured out one thing. I know 
w hen to quit." 

Kenya nixed the use of its wild 
lions, so for the sequel to his 
film Born Free Producer Carl 
Foreman found himself using 
zoo lions. Title of the movie? 
Ah, yes. Living Free. 

®"l just hope the pageant is as 
smooth as the trip," said Deb- 
bie Sue May. Miss Indiana, hav- 
ing piloted a Piper Cherokee Six 
all the way to Atlantic City for 
the Miss America contest. Un- 
fortunately for Debbie it wasn't. 
She failed to make t he semifinals. 



| maybe because her hobbies are 
flying and jumping horses and 
her heart's desire is to sky-dive. 
On that stage in Convention 
Hall. Deb, you’ve got to think 
small. 

Canada's sporting prime min- 
ister, Pierre Trudeau, definitely 
did swing through Ottawa be- 
tween his skin-diving trip to the 
Caribbean and his yachting hol- 
iday in the Mediterranean, 
though Canadians can only be 
sure, according to one Toronto 
newspaper, because there was 
"evidence of wet flipper tracks 
coming and going." 

Fingers: 

Rogers Morton. Congressman 
from Maryland and Repub- 
lican national chairman, was 
congratulating the winner of 
the Governor's Cup Race in 
the 23rd Annual Crab Derby 
in Crisfiekl, Md. when the 
congratulatec pinched him. 
"A Democratic crab," Mor- 
ton muttered, shifting his grip. 

The Cincinnati Bengals’ Mike 
Reid dislocated his right in- 
dex finger in an exhibition 
game and has had to stop 
practice — piano practice, that 
is. Reid, who is scheduled to 


play Gershwin's Rluipsody in 
Blue with the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra in April, says, "Now 
I can’t do anything about get- 
ting the piece ready for at least 
two months.” He also is 
scheduled to play a season 
opener against Oakland. For 
that he is ready. 

And then there's Antonio Or- 
donez. who was gored in the 
finger. In Linares last month 
a bull took Ordofte/' cape dur- 
ing the first set of veronicas. 
and to the audible disgust of 
the crowd Ordbfiez. instead of 
recovering it, turned and fled. 
Official word is that as Or- 
doftez vaulted the hurrera the 
bull nailed the very tip of the 
. little finger of his pivoting left 
(or nonfighting) hand. No olis 
greeted Ordonez' retreat to his 
ranch for plastic surgery and 
an indefinite recuperation pe- 
riod described as "complete 
rest and total inactivity." He's 
still there, and the inactivity 
includes not answering the 
telephone. 

♦ There is Vice-President Agnew 
teeing off in Palm Springs again, 
and is it— can it be — in Agncw’s 
foursome again — yes! Doug 
Sanders'. Standing there! Not 
flinching! 


A dozen boats a year run onto 
York Ledge outside of Falmouth 
harbor in Massachusetts, but 
early this month the reef claimed 
an especially fancy victim. Win- 
throp Aldrich's yacht Wayfarer. 
The 80-foot cruiser hit at 6 a.m. 
and just managed to struggle 
back to Falmouth in time to sink 
decorously at dockside. Damage 
estimates range up to SI00.000. 
a jolt even for a former pres- 
ident and board chairman of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank and 
onetime Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. Now there 
is talk that better warning mark- 
ings will be placed at York 
Ledge. If so, local sailors have 
a friend at Chase Manhattan. 
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An oil for the man who has everything. 


Quaker State is more than one motor oil. It's a whole 
spectrum of special blends for almost anything that moves. 

Each oil is different, because engine requirements vary 
widely. But all share the superior lubricating quality of 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. Quaker State is refined 
from the world's choicest oil, and then fortified in special 
ways to provide the finest engine protection 
you can buy. For conventional transportation. 

And the unconventional. 

Ask for Quaker State. It's peace of mind 
for the man who has everything. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 




As tong as you’re wearing 
our shirts, our shorts, our socks 
and our ties, can we show you 
something in a nice suit, too? 



When it comes to shirts and ties and things, you 
come to Penneys, time and time again. You like our 
furnishings because they're such great values. And 
they are. But then you do something very strange. You 
leave without ever looking at our suits. 

And that’s really too bad. Because you’d find the 
same high quality in our suits that you've been so 
pleased with in our furnishings. 

Our suits are very well made. They're made of long- 
wearing, wrinkle-shedding Dacron® polyester and wool 


blends. And we've got the right suit for your body 
shape. Whether you’re slim or, well, not so slim. 

Try on one of our shaped 6-button double-breasted 
suits. Or a more subtle 2-button suit. You’ll like what you 
see. And you'll see the colors and fabrics you like, too. 

Next time, let us show you a nice Penneys suit. 
They're right there in our ^ 

Men's Department. Next to 

our shirts, our shorts, our |fl|l|10|| % 
socks and our ties. ■ ™ 


Sulla available at most Penneys stores. 



A flattering suit 
for the not so slim man, 
2-button. Shaped look. 
S90. All suits Dacron* 
polyester/ wool 


A shaped 
2-button natural 
shoulder suit 
for a young man. 
Open-notched 
lapels. 12" center 
vent. Low-rise 
pants. $75. 


A subtly shaped 
suit with wide lapels, 
flap pockets. $75. 





This is “The MacNab," Raeburn s 
famous portrait of the 12th Laird of the 
MacNab Clan, the one to which 
the makers of Dewar’s "White Label" 
belong. Some of the whisky in Dewar’s 
"White Label" continues to come from 
pot stills near Glendochart, home of the 
MacNab Clan since the 12th century. 


Dewar House, Haymarket, 
London, S.W. I, opened in 1908. 
Lots of interesting things here. 
Famous paintings like 
"The MacNab," and « 

"Thin Red Line." 

The Chantrey 
Bust of Sir Walter 
Scott. And the 
worn, bescribbled 
tavern table on 
which Robert Burns 
wrote many of his 
poems. 


Tended Scotch WHistf 

SCOTCH WHISKIES 

"OOuCT OF SCOTLAND 
| | •‘•*■610 »NO 1OTTII0 jJ 

m Dewar & Sons l- 

DISTILLERS. 

P E SC0TLAHD 




When John Dewar opened his shop he 
exemplified the virtues of the poor Scot of 
those days: grit, courage, thrift, plain living, 
honesty, a taste for hard work, and the 
vision to grasp a golden opportunity. 
For example, no one had yet dreamed of 
putting up Authentic Scotch Whisky 
in bottles. Here was an opportunity for 
John Dewar and he was quick to seize it. 
By the end of the century the annual 
output of Dewar’s "White Label" 
had reached a million gallons. 




The “Fair City of Perth." Nothing 
much ever changes. The ships still 
come up the Firth of Tay to Perth. 
The people are durable and 
warmhearted. And the 
whiskies that go 
into the making of 
Dewar’s "White 
Label" lie racked 
in aging sheds, 
sleeping the sleep 
of tranquillity. It’s a 
very easy place to 
make a Scotch of 
authentic character. 

Dewars 
never varies 


The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland. 





baseball / William Leggett 

/ 


in a changing cast, one guy still gives a hoot 


The St. Louis Cardinal lineup is not the same as last year's and most likely it will be different again in 
1971. Only Bob Gibson remains the same. In a trying season he is still baseball’s mosi effective pitcher 


T im McCarver, now of the Philadel- 
phia Phillies but a man who for seven 
full seasons and parts of three others en- 
joyed the luxuries, humor and compet- 
itiveness that come with catching Bob 
Gibson of the St. Louis Cardinals, stood 
last week in New York's Shea Stadium 
and recalled some of his stimulating mo- 
ments spent with baseball's best pitcher. 
"Hoot showed me things as an athlete 
that I will probably never see again," Mc- 
Carver said. "He works hard at every- 
thing and has a competitive fire that is 
unbelievable. Sometimes whett l would 
go out to the mound to talk to him he 
would be concentrating so much that 
he would just keep turning his head and 
1 would have to circle around him and 
say things like. 'I'm McCarver. the catch- 
er. Remember me. we've met several 
times before? Uh, Bob, Bob?' One time 
1 went out to the mound and he asked 
me what I was doing there. I told him 
what I wanted to tell him and he said, 
‘O.K. Timmy, you go right back there 
and catch now and, by the way, Tim- 
my , the only thing you really know about 
good pitching is that you can’t hit it.’ ” 
Last Friday night Gibson moved 
gracefully to his 21st victory of the sea- 
son by outpitching Tom Scaver of the 
Mcts and completing his 21st game of 
the year. Only two weeks ago, attended 
by sparse national publicity, the 34-ycar- 
old Gibson became a 20-game winner 
for the fifth time and moved into a class 
normally linked with baseball immor- 
tality. The New York Yankees, Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, Brooklyn-Los Angeles 
Dodgers, Cincinnati Reds and Chicago 
White Sox, historically good baseball 
teams, have never had a man produce 
five 20-game seasons for them, and when 
the names of the 15 men who have done 
it before for one club in modern times 
are mentioned the lights automatically 
dim in Cooperstown: Cy Young, Chris- 
ty Mathewson, Walter Johnson, Warren 


Spahn, Carl Hubbcll, Grover Cleveland 
Alexander, Robin Roberts, Bob Feller, 
Lefty Grove — names like that. The only 
other active pitcher on the list is Juan 
Marichal. 

This season Gibson’s winning percent- 
age of .777, based on his record of 21- 
6, is his best in the majors. Had the rest 
of the Cardinal pitching staff pitched 
only .500 ball this year, St. Louis would 
be in first place, three games in front in 
the National League East, instead of in 
fourth place, a desultory nine games be- 
hind. In May, when his record was 2-3, 
some thought that Gibson might be 
backing up. "I've heard that story be- 
fore," he says. “I’ve had bad starts but, 
luckily, they haven't lasted long." 

With Gibson few things are a matter 
of luck. This year he is hitting over .300 
and fielding like — well — like Bob Gib- 
son. Friday night Manager Red Schocn- 
dienst summed up not only Gibson but 
the Cardinals' odd 1970 situation: "It's 
been a whole season of ifs for us," he 
said, “//we had caught this ball or if 
we hadn't thrown to the wrong base or 
if the bullpen had held or if we had 
turned over the double play. We have 
gone with too many ifs as excuses. But 
let me give you one more. Two weeks 
ago in St. Louis Bob pitched 12 innings 
against the Mcts and lost. They used 
six pitchers and Gibson outpitchcd them 
all. If we hadn’t made two bad mis- 
takes in the infield in the 12th Bob would 
have had another win, which he deserved, 
instead of his sixth loss, which he didn't 
deserve. I certainly don’t want to take 
anything away from some of the pitch- 
ers 1 played with or against over the 
years, but Bob Gibson is the best pitch- 
er I have ever seen.” 

Opposing hitters are even more im- 
pressed than Schoendienst. Over the last 
six seasons Henry Aaron has hit .210 
against Gibson, Billy Williams .203, 
Tony Perez .090. Richie Allen, in the 


five years before he joined the Cards, 
hit .097. Since 1965, five of the Nation- 
al League's top long-ball hitters, Ernie 
Banks, Willie McCovcy, Ron Santo, Jim 
Wynn and Perez, have struck a total of 
three home runs off Gibson. 

All this excellence has brought the big 
Cardinal exactly one national endorse- 
ment (he threw a ball at a sheet of Plex- 
iglas), and this year a salary that is es- 
timated to be around 5125,000. The fig- 
ure should rise next season to the area 
of 5150,000, making Gibson not only 
the highest-paid pitcher ever, hut close 
to the highest-paid player. Some of his 

continued 
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salary has been invested in an AM-FM 
radio venture in his home-town black 
community in Omaha. Neb. It and his 
charitable work with black children are 
his chief interests outside of baseball. 

"People ask me why I pitch so fast." 
he said last week. "It’s just the way I pre- 
fer to do my job. I think that if you 
don't fool around out there your de- 
fense will not lean back on its heels. 
And I'll be honest. I don't like to turn 
a game over to the bullpen. I would rath- 
er handle things myself because I've seen 
a lot of games go. 

"Sure, this has been a disappointing 
season. Once you get used to winning 
there is no other feeling like it. We lost 
a game this week in Pittsburgh, a tough 
loss, and I hung my head in the dress- 
ing room. I noticed that Lou Brock was 
doing the same thing. Our eyes caught 
one another's but we didn't say any- 
thing. It seemed to bother us quite a bit 
more than it was bothering some other 
people. If you're a Cardinal you’re sup- 
posed to win." 

The man who is supposed to help Gib- 
son win, now that McCarvcr has left, 
is 2 1 -year-old Ted Simmons, who has 
caught 12 of Gibson's wins and two 
of his losses, including the 12-inning 
affair with the Mets. Simmons is proper- 
ly contrite. "I really don't know much 
about the hitters yet." he said, "but he's 
teaching me every time 1 catch him." 

Although the Cardinals do not seem 
to have a chance. Gibson continues to 
be a force in the National League 
Fast race. He will not express a per- 
sonal choice as to which team will even- 
tually win. "New York's strength is 
pitching," he says, "Pittsburgh's is hit- 
ting and Chicago is supposed to have 
overall balance." 

This year the Cardinals seem almost 
to perform under a hex when Gibson is 
not pitching. On one occasion a two- 
run lead, nursed into the eighth inning, 
was turned over to the bullpen and han- 
dled thereafter with the tender care of a 
grizzly bear walking on a buttercup. One 
problem, not of Gibson's making, was 
that the Cardinals, seeking to change 
their image, went for a club that would 
score runs. Players came and players left 
and at times knowing baseball people 
wonder if General Manager Bing De- 
vine w as not also moonlighting as a purs- 
er for the Bolivian Navy, but in 1970 
the team was considered to have the po. 
tential to contend and possibly even win 


That was before July — when St. Louis 
won only eight games. 

By the end of last week the Cards 
still had nine games left with Chicago 
and Pittsburgh — and Gibson continued 
to pitch with hope. Almost everybody 
else waited for yet another large truck 
to back up to the Cardinal clubhouse 
and change the cast of players once 
more — to the kind who can win like 
Gibson. 


THE WEEK 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


Ml FAQT " hoc ' cr svas sillmg up 

IM L [-MO I nights in hotel rooms 
eating plastic- wrapped sandwiches and writ- 
ing those melodramatic, horribly corny, 
terribly popular pulp-paper dime novels the 
National League was pleased to use as end- 
ings all these years— Bobby Thomson's 
home run. the Phillies' collapse. Koufax's 
victory in the twilight— has definitely spe- 
cialized. He now grinds out baseball fiction 
only for the Eastern Division. Last year 
. . . well, who's forgotten last year.' This 
season the self-indulgent wretch is clearly 
intent on the only possible topper: four con- 
tenders go down to the last game and end 
in a three-way tic. requiring a pre-playolf 
round robin. Dour Danny Murtaugh and 
hard-shelled Leo Durocher have been feel- 
ing it in their unfunny bones for weeks, as 
witness the two critical games between Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh that were decided by 
the last out in the last half of the last in- 
ning. In the first, the Pirates saw their two 
ninth-inning game-busting home runs nearly 
nullified by a three-run 31st homer by Jim 
Hickman (an entire chapter in himself). In 
the second game, with two out and nobody 
on in the bottom of the ninth, a clearly game- 
ending routine fly fell off Matty Alou's glove, 
unbarring the door to tying and winning 
hits by Don Kessinger and Billy Williams. 
At about the time this was happening mw 
York was losing in 13 innings to the Car- 
dinals. Again the top three teams were 
bunched within one game and seven per- 
centage points. Three days earlier the Mets 
had won a game that went 14 innings alter 
an apparent home run was disallowed. When 
the Pirates played the Cubs in a Labor Day 
doubleheader, they split, believably, but un- 
believably against the same Cubs the Mets 
split a three-game scries. The rubber game 
was rained out and rescheduled as yet a 
fourth game that will be played on a Mon- 
day night opposite ABC's pro football. 


Other strange things happened. In a bunt- 
ing situation. Durocher yanked Pitcher 
Fergie Jenkins for a pinch hitter. This would 
not have been quite so odd if a) Jenkins 
had not been pitching brilliantly, b) Jen- 
kins had not executed sacrifices successfully 
10 times this season, tying him for the club 
lead, c) the pinch hunter had not been John- 
ny Callison, who is a much better power hit- 
ter than hunter (his bunting percentage is. 
in fact, still .000), and d) Jenkins’ two pitch- 
ing successors had not been shelled piti- 
lessly. Another distance hitter emerged from 
a fouled-up bunting situation less embar- 
rassed. Ernie Banks, still at 39 and hold- 
ing. had happened to ask a reporter what 
vuiMRt \l Hurler John O'Donoghue's best 
pitch was. "The home run ball." the re- 
porter replied. Banks laced O’Donoghuc 
with runners on first and second, fouled off 
two bunts, and then hit a three-run homer 
into a 13 mph wind to break a 2 2 tie. The 
most normal thing that happened all week 
was that the Cardinals, taking two of three, 
finally stopped looking like live-and-twcnly 
redbirds baked in a pie every time they faced 
the Mets. (They had lost 24 of their last 36 
games with New York.) E ven piiiladei phi a 
and Montreal were not mathematically elim- 
inated, and. indeed, they were staging a pret- 
ty lair light for fifth. 

PITT 77-68 NY 77-89 CMI 76-69 
ST. L. 70-77 PHIL 66-81 MONT 64-81 

Ml \MCQT Still another Cincinnati 
INLVVLuI pitching find, rookie 
Milt Wilcox, up from Indianapolis, live-hit 
the Dodgers for his second major league v ic- 
tory in four days as the Reds idled toward 
a division championship. "Well, that's just 
another horse in our stable," Pete Rose said. 
"May be we can get the league to play 3(H) 
games next year so all our pitchers can work 
into the rotation." Nine covctablc pitchers 
will compete for starling spots, and five of 
them are under 22 years old. Two, teen- 
ager Don Gullett and oldtimer (26) Wayne 
Granger, continued to distinguish them- 
selves. Until the Dodgers got to him. Gul- 
let! had allowed no runs and one hit in 1 3 Vs 
innings, striking out 19. Granger recorded 
his 32nd save. Some might think that about 
all los a\oi us' Waller Alston has to show 
for this season is a former pupil. Sparky An- 
derson, Cincinnati’s manager. But even after 
five consecutive losses (13 in the last 23 
games) Alston continued to insist that ho 
was sticking with his present club. Willie 
Crawford, for one, keeps on deserv ing Al- 
ston's confidence. In one stretch he had nine 
hits in 17 at bats. sas. Francisco, on the 
other hand, has won 21 out of its last 30. 
hut its annual drive for second place has 
not awakened any great loyalty in Bay bo- 
soms. Despite stomach cramps, Juan Ma- 
richal beat the Dodgers 4-3 Friday. Attend- 
ance was only 8,374. Thursday, Gaylord 
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Perry won his 20ih game as ihe Giants beat 
Houston 1 1-0, and Perry and brother Jim 
(22-11 with Minnesota) became the first 
brothers ever to win 20 games or more in 
the majors in the same season. And on hand 
to witness the historic first? A mere 2,449. 
They could hardly pay the freight for the 
Gaylord Perry wet ones tossed out of play. 
Atlanta had to battle to cling to fourth 
place, although Pat Jarvis beat Houston for 
the 12th time in 13 decisions. When Hous- 
ton's Denis Mcnke singled in the winning 
run to beat the Braves Friday the hit came 
off 47-ycar-old Hoyt Wilhelm, ••peel sorry 
for the old man?" Menke was asked. "Heck, 
no," he answered. "Did he feel sorry for 
me all the times he got me out?" Clarence 
Gaston hit three home runs, bringing his 
total of 26 and the Padres' winning streak 
of five straight. 

CINN 93-56 LA 78 67 SF 77-69 
ATL 72-76 HOUS 70-76 SO 58 89 


AL EAST l-s 


Earl Weaver shut the 
clubhouse door and had 
i little talk with his baltimoki Orioles af- 
ter their lead was cut to nine games. All he 
told them, he says. was this: "If we win the 
next three, which in ail likelihood we will, 
we'll be back to a dozen games in front." 
As easy as shooting pigeons. Baltimore took 
the three straight, all by one-run margins. 
After Friday's 13-inning, 3-2 victory over 
Boston, the Orioles had won 34 of their 49 
one-run ball games. More than half their 
victories have been by two runs or fewer. 
Nicely complimenting Baltimore, the new 
york Yankees lost four straight games by 
one run, making them eligible for associate 
membership in the SPBC (Society for the 
Preservation of Baseball Cliches — Pennant 
Winners Win the Close Ones Chapter), bos- 
TON'sCarl Yastrzemski. competing with Reg- 
gie Smith, Tony Oliva, Luis Aparicio and 
Alex Johnson for a batting title that would 
be his fourth, had earlier said. "I don't in- 
tend to take a rest until I break a leg." But 
when Manager Eddie Kasko rested him af- 
ter a three-run homer in a 14-0 laugher, 
Yaz said, "I didn't lose anything by it. In a 
game of that kind, I can't keep up my in- 
terest and concentration." Commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn said Denny McLain packed a 
pistol. Detroit Manager Mayo Smith rea- 
soned that, wherever else Dennis might have 
toted a gun, it was not onto the playing 
fields of the American League. "If he had," 
Smith said to clinch the point, "he'd have 
shot the organist who is always bugging 
him in Oakland." Someone else theorized 
that McLain had only been carrying a wa- 
ter pistol. But the questions continued. For 
samples: Would McLain be traded for Frank 
Howard? Would the Oakland organist next 
play "Denny Get Your Gun," “The Shoot- 
ing of Denny McGrcw" or "Raindrops Keep 
Falling on my Head"? What has two heels 


and flics? ("Jim Northrup," is not the cor- 
rect answer. ) Washington Ow ner Bob Short 
informed the world, "I've got Ted Williams, 
the manager who can handle McLain.” He 
also still had Howard, who led the league 
in home runs and RBIs. Cleveland led in 
nothing. 

BALT 95-51 NY 81-65 BOST 75-71 
DET 75-71 CLEV 71-76 WASH 68-77 

AL WEST 

hitter, as some say, but there is growing ev- 
idence that he also bears serious watching 
in the fall. With cooler weather, the steel 
coil was back in his swing, a fact Manager 
Bill Rigney discovered on Labor Day when, 
as a wind blew out to left field, he kept the 
slugger in the lineup. Alyca hit one grand- 
slam home run and one three-run homer, 
accounting for all the Twin runs in a 7 -6 vic- 
tory. For the doubleheader he had four hits 
and nine RBIs. Rigney decided to keep him 
in the lineup. Alyca got at least one RBI 
through eight games, totaled 16, and col- 
lected 13 hits in 26 at bats. For September, 
he has gone 17 for 43 with 22 runs batted 
in. Any team whose starters sound like the 
brand names in a freaked-out delicatessen 
(Vida Blue, Blue Moon. Catfish Hunter) 
has to be expected to be a little erratic. 
After dropping three games to Minnesota 
and falling 8*/2 back, Oakland went on an- 
other streak, this one winning, led by Blue's 
one-hitter against Kansas City. Reggie Jack- 
son started hitting home runs again (he now 
has 21 ), but he also made an unpleasant ges- 
ture to Owner Charley Finley in the stands 
and said a bad thing tending to imply that 
Finley is overly fond of himself. Jackson's 
public apology appeared on Tuesday. Lat- 
er he denied authorship of the retraction 
but admired its rhetoric. Thursday, his er- 
ror helped lose a game. "1 knew I had a 
long run for that Killcbrcw fly ball but I 
took it la-de-da," he rc-apologi/cd. "I'm 
24. Maybe when I'm 26 I won't make mis- 
takes like that." Just three games out on 
Sept. 3, California's Angels lost nine straight 
to fall 1 1 games behind by Sunday . Pres- 
ident Bob Reynolds, never taciturn, rehired 
Manager Lefty Phillips and snapped. "Now 
if the players would bring themselves to it, 
they should be able to finish second. You 
wonder if they are aware of the difference 
between second place and third." Kansas 
city's Lou Piniella asked Bob Lemon to 
have movies taken of his swing. "I don't 
need movies to tell what's wrong," Lemon 
said. "You aren't aggressive enough. Get 
off your heels." Piniella went out and got a 
three-run double plus two singles. Milwau- 
kee was playing .310 ball on the road. The 
Chicago White Sox won a doubleheader — 
a season first. 

MINN 87-58 OAK 80-67 CAL 77-68 
KC 58-88 MIL 55-90 CHI 53-93 
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Cone Corduroy. 

For a wale of a slack. 


WRIGHT makes these casual slacks 
for the active man. What they use is 
active Cone Corduroy, of course. Because 
Cone adapts to any look, traditional or 
otherwise. Everpressed "slacks of Cone 
Poly Cay, 50% Kodel" polyester, and 
50% cotton. In oatmeal, autumn brown, 
navy and olive. Sizes 30-42. About $10. 

At Edw.Malley Co.. New Haven, Conn.; 
D. M. Read Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 

Wells & Coverly, Troy & Syracuse. N.Y.; also 
Ware Pratt. Worcester, Mass, and other 
fine stores. Always look for Cone Corduroy. 

(Donees' 

CONE MIUS. 1440 BROADWAY. NEW YORK N Y. 10018. 
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I ct’s face it. fans, college football sud- 
denly is no longer a game of inch- 
es. Or even of yards. Or even of. say, 
100 yards. Oh. no. Now it’s a game of 
practical multiplication, with the added 
variants of I really being 1 1 while 2 is 
I, 3 is 2 and so on up to II really being 
10. Got that? Well, if that confuses you, 
just think what it does to the poor peo- 
ple at Alabama and Arkansas and Cal- 
ifornia and a bunch of others. They all 
played the new game last Saturday, the 
extra game, the llth game, and wound 
up with defeats — and buckets of fresh 
money — when normally they would have 
been home knocking heads and getting 
ready for their season openers. 

All this strange making a profit out 
of a loss began last January when 
". . . the NCAA voted to allow each 
team to play an llth game for the extra 
money," said Bear Bryant, who voted 
for the change but privately admitted 
that his rebuilding program at Alabama 
needed an extra game just a shade less 
than he needed a 5' 3' fat flanker. Bry- 
ant and Alabama dominated the 1960s. 
but the storied defenses had crumbled 
badly the last two years. So badly, in 
fact, that for the fourth game last sea- 
son Bryant, in desperation, turned an 
All-America offensive guard and a very 
fine second-string fullback into two very 
confused starting linebackers. And when 
your big dam of concrete turns into a 
very small hill of sand you don’t invite 
a flood in for an extra whack. Not at Al- 
abama just for money you don’t. At 
least not now. thought Bryant, who had 
just begun to pour fresh concrete. 

Then his phone rang. It was John Mc- 
Kay of USC, a close friend. McKay 
wasn’t calling Bryant the coach, he was 
calling Bryant the athletic director. 
’’Hey." said McKay, ’’I just got the 
O.K. for an llth game. How about 
against you?” 

"I’ll have to see if I can get permis- 
sion,” said the athletic director, ignoring 
the sighs of his coach. Permission was 



He cried all 
the way 
to the bank 


The 11th game meant only another 
loss for once-mighty ‘Bama, whose 
Bear Bryant is not fond of losing. 
Still, there were compensations 

given, and the match was made for last 
Saturday night in Birmingham. For the 
invasion USC hoped to cut S 1 75,000 out 
of the purse, enough to feed an entire 
herd of 250-pound tackles. Financially, 
football multiplication works well for 
all. Because of the bonus, which it is hard- 
ly desperate for. the USC football de- 
partment will donate S50.000 a year to 
a minority-groups non-athletic scholar- 
ship fund. 

Last week, two days before the game. 
Bryant sat in his office in Tuscaloosa 
and viewed the coming of USC from 
both of his angles. “I supported an 1 1th 
game for everybody not because I 
thought it would help us in the imme- 
diate future. I thought it would help 
teams that needed the extra money now. 
And.” he added, barely grinning, ''may- 
be somebody could get a team on their 
schedule that they could beat. But then 
this USC game came up and I thought 
it was too attractive to pass up. Espe- 
cially when we want good trips." 

So much for the athletic director. "But 


it might be a little early," said the coach. 
"Probably a year too early. But, darn, 
if you get down and want to get back 
up you’ve got to play some great teams 
and win. Still, I wish it was next year.” 

"Until USC came along," said Char- 
ley Thornton, the Alabama sports in- 
formation director, "our opener was 
against Virginia Tech. We could beat 
them 60-0 and nobody would start 
pounding any drums for us to jump into 
the top 20. But if we beat USC. . . .” 
All sports information directors are eter- 
nal optimists. If they weren't, they would 
be sportswriters. Or even coaches. 

Saturday night a crowd of 72,175 
turned out, glowing from the presence 
in its midst of Commander Richard Gor- 
don, the Apollo 12 Moonnaut. Celeste 
Holm, the actress, and a lot of that 
fine old Southern beverage, bourbon. 
Most of the crowd shared Thornton's 
optimism. The feeling lasted only until 
McKay unleashed his seemingly endless 
supply of running backs and then it 
crumbled with Alabama’s promising but 
young defense. The Trojans walked over 
them 42-21. Said Scoop Hudgins of the 
Southeastern Conference office: "Don't 
those guys ever fall down?" 

They do and they did. but not until 
they had run for 485 yards, a lot of the 
yards coming after the runners had been 
hit once and not a small number after 
they had been hit twice. They picked 
up more yards while falling than Al- 
abama did rushing ( 32 )the whole night. 
Six Trojans carried the ball, and each of 
them gained 53 yards or more. And for 
the night the best of them all was Sam 
Cunningham, a 6' 3". 212-pound sopho- 
more reserve (well, he was a reserve), who 
ran 12 times for 1 35 yards and two touch- 
downs. Out of 70 running plays USC 
managed to get past Alabama's defensive 
line 61' , of the time. "Stop those runners 
and they can be beat." observed one of 
the stale's sportswriters. Which is a fittle 
like saying, if a victim can stop the bullets 
he's got the firing squad whipped. USC's 
contlnutd 
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The new color portable 
that won’t 
give you a hernia. 


It’s a dazzling new concept in 
color portables: portability. 

Most color portables can be 
moved. As most of your furniture can 
be moved. If absolutely necessary. 

But man, unlike his sofa, does not 
live in the living room alone. 

So Sony made a color portable 
man can live with. 

(Note the famous Sony one-hand 
carry.) 

That man can take to his bedroom. 
That man’s wife can take to the kitchen. 

That man's children can take and 
watch TV in color in any room of the 
house. 

And, man, what color. 

Trinitron. It’s a different system. 
No one else has anything like it. 

Because, in 19 years of colorTV( 
Sony’s the only one to invent a new 
and better way of getting a color pic- 
ture on the screen. 

(In this particular instance, a 
brighter, sharper 9" picture, measured 
diagonally.) 

And, of course, theSonyKV-9000U 
is all solid state. So it’s not just small. 



Man does not live in the living room alone. 


It's good and small. 

To see it is to love it. 

To lift it is to believe it. 

For $309. 95f you can have color 
TV in every room in the house. 

So if you want to see a lot more 
color TV, get a little less set. 


Trinitron 

SONY COLOR TV 


•1970' 


’ COUP, or AMERICA. VISIT OuR SHOWROOM. S85 flPTM AVENUE. 


YORK. NEW YORK- 'MYR/S SUGGESTED RETAIL i 



Eagle at Troon 



After a day full of challenge, men of action the 
world over find relaxation and enjoyment in 
Gold Label, the internationally acclaimed cigar 
of magnificent aroma and masculine mildness. 


cw Gold Label 
“Fortress of Flavor” 

...the unique air-tight humidor 
pouch that seals in flavor, 
freshness and aroma. 



PALMA CANDELA. ..America’s largest selling luxury cigar. ..2/55; 

Celebrate with a Gold Label 


NERO >1. • BARCELONA «0< • CEDAROMA 3S< • CORONA DE VILLE 35« • ROMANO 30< • JAGUAR 26< • LIGHT BRICADE 3/ SO * • SWAGGER S/60< 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


continued 


Jimmy Jones put the ball in the air just 
enough to keep Alabama's secondary 
honest, completing five of 1 5 for 68 yards 
and coming close enough on his misses to 
keep it scared. 

When it was over Alabama's band 
stayed on to play Raindrops Keep Fail- 
in' on My Head. And Bryant went back 
to pouring his concrete with a conso- 
lation: he had helped a lot of under- 
privileged kids, none of them running 
backs, go through school at USC. 

Next week USC lakes on Nebraska, 
a big and fast team that had things pret- 
ty much its own way in beating Wake 
Forest 36-12 in Lincoln. The Cornhusk- 
ers' war chest fared well, too. Usually 
Nebraska plays opponents on a homc- 
and-homc basis, with both teams split- 
ting whatever is in the day's pot. But 
for this one Wake Forest agreed to come 
for SI 35,000, and when 66,103 fans 
turned out and the invaders were paid 
off the Nebraskans scuttled to the bank 
with something like S250.000. 

There were a few other bonuses, like 
Joe Orduna, back from a season's ab- 
sence after knee surgery, and Johnny 
Rodgers, Nebraska’s most-touted soph- 
omore in years. "It was good getting 
into a varsity game," Rodgers said. "I 
was getting awfully tired of doing noth- 
ing but practice, practice, practice.” At 
one point on Saturday, Quarterback Jer- 
ry Tagge called Rodgers' number on 
a fly pattern, one of football's more 
complicated plays. And the pair exe- 
cuted it brilliantly. Rodgers ran as 
fast and as straight as he could, and 
Tagge threw the ball as far as he could. 
And when it was over Nebraska had 
scored on a 61 -yard pass. When Rodg- 
ers caught the ball he was 15 yards be- 
hind the nearest defender. That's flying. 

"That was the second time we tried 
it," said the candid Rodgers. "I messed 
up the first one. Tagge had a few words 
for me on the sideline after that one. I 
didn't miss the second chance." 

Nebraska's latest star finished the day 
with 33 yards on three carries and an- 
other 37 yards with a kickoff return. Or- 
duna, Nebraska's leading runner in 1967 
and 1968, appeared as fit as ever. He av- 
eraged five yards on 10 carries, scored 
twice and apparently took the l-back 
job away from Jeff Kinney, last year's 
best sophomore back in the Big Eight. 
Well, maybe. Kinney did gain 55 yards 
in 1 1 carries, and he scored once. It's 


tough duty having two guys like that 
fighting for a job. 

In another big, ah, tune-up, Georgia 
Tech emerged as one of the South's top 
independents, for the moment, and made 
a move toward recovering some of its 
past glories by beating South Carolina 
23 20. Before the game Head Coach Bud 
Carson said Tech had to win it with de- 
fense, and then he sat back and watched 
his offense rip South Carolina for 25 
first downs and 396 yards, and, of course, 
enough points to win. 

Carson's worries over his offense were 
understandable. For one, he started a 
sophomore line, and when it blocked 
exceedingly well a lot of shudders went 
through the South. And, two, he start- 
ed a kid named Eddie McAshan. who 
was under just a little bit of pressure as 
a sophomore, being Tech's first black 
player and the Deep South's first major 
college black quarterback. If that didn't 
give the youngster butterflies, nothing 
ever will. Apparently nothing ever will. 
He completed 20 of 38 passes for 202 
yards and one score, and twice in the sec- 
ond half he commanded touchdown 
drives, each starting with Tech behind. 
Kevin McNamara scored Tech's last two 
touchdowns with runs of five and two 
yards, leaving Paul Dictzel to exclaim: 
"I was amazed at the way we wilted in 
the last quarter. I thought we were in 
shape, but they just kept throwing fresh 
backs at us and we couldn’t slop them." 

Not too far away in Chapel Hill, some- 
thing of a minor miracle in medicine 
was taking place. Actually it began last 
December when Paul Miller, a left-hand- 
ed junior quarterback with limited ex- 
perience in four games, thought he had 
pulled a muscle in his back. An exam- 
ination disclosed arthritis around a spi- 
nal disk. The disk was removed and a 
piece of his hipbone was fused into his 
back. The doctors told him no heavy ex- 
ercise until July, and as for football, 
well, many people told him to forget it. 
Last Friday Miller was scheduled for a 
final examination, a yes or no on his foot- 
ball career. But he didn't show up for 
the appointment. 

Saturday, just before North Carolina's 
game against Kentucky, Miller sat in 
the dressing room. The doctor walked 
in. "He pulled up my shirt, knocked on 
my bones and said O.K.," said Miller. 
And Coach Bill Dooley said to the third- 
stringer, "You'll start." And he did. 


passing for two touchdowns, and a 20- 
10 victory. 

Then things really got tough for Mil- 
ler. Walking from the locker room with 
his father, he spotted three female ad- 
mirers. The one on the right was his 
girl from back home in tiny Ayden. N.C'. 
The one on the left was another girl 
friend, a Wake Forest majorette. Miller 
quickly called a power play up the mid- 
dle. Looking neither left nor right, he 
walked straight into the arms of the fe- 
male in the middle. His mother's. If that 
doesn't win him the Heisman Trophy 
nothing will. 

The scoic wasn't thunderous, only 14- 
9, but there were serious rumblings out 
West when UCLA came up with an un- 
expectedly strong running attack to de- 
feat Oregon State. Three of Tommy 
Prothro's corps of reportedly weak run- 
ning backs — Art Sims, Randy Tyler and 
Gary Campbell, the last two sopho- 
mores — averaged just under six yards 
per carry and between them ran for a 
total 275 yards. When you talk about 
points it was a pair of touchdown pass- 
es by Dennis Dummit that put them on 
the scoreboard, but it was UCLA's sur- 
prising power on the ground that kept 
Oregon State off-balance. 

"Why, some of our backs didn't even 
run the right routes," said a pleased 
Prothro. "But they ran the wrong way 
hard and that helped." 

An official who accidentally acted as 
a backboard for a bouncing loose ball 
helped a little, too. In the final minute 
of the third quarter Tyler was a step 
from scoring but fumbled into the end 
zone. Oregon State recovered. On the 
next play. Bill Carlquist fumbled right 
back. The ball bounced loose toward 
the out-of-bounds line, struck an offi- 
cial first and bounced back into the hands 
of UCLA. Seconds later Dummit passed 
26 yards to Bob Christiansen for the w in- 
ning margin. "We got a break on that 
one," said Prothro. "It's the luck of 
the game. And it was our luck." 

Which is the way some of the llth 
games went. Like Florida using All- 
America Flanker Carlos Alvarez against 
Duke as a safety for the first time in his 
college career. Ht took the only punt 
that came near him and ran it back 67 
yards to score. What else would you ex- 
pect? And Florida won 21 19. For the 
week before the season opens it was one 
wild Saturday. END 
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fishing / Dan Levin 


But at first he did succeed 

Men have fished their whole lives for giant tuna without boating one, 
so Dr. Richard Hausknecht gets a record-size fish after three days 


CONGRATULATIONS ON DELIVERY OF 
YOUR NEW 985-POUND BABY TUNA, the 
telegram read, w as it a boy or a girl? 
The recipient, an exhausted 40-ycar-old 
New York obstetrician named Richard 
Hausknecht. was too dazed to look. He 
had just boated the largest blucfin tuna 
ever taken on rod and reel. Men have 
dedicated careers and fortunes to catch- 
ing such a fish, and perhaps it is right 
that great sacrifices precede great vic- 
tories. Fish, however, know nothing of 
justice. It was only the third day in his 
life that Dr. Hausknecht had fished for 
giant tuna. 

It was a day begun with hope, as are 
all fishing days, but then everything went 
wrong. For a while it even appeared 


that the tuna might land Dr. Hausknecht. 
In the company of his wife Ginny, son 
Michael, daughter Laura and Captain 
Joe Mooie, Dr. Hausknecht left Mon- 
tauk Point, on the extreme east end of 
Long Island, at 8 a.m. on Aug. 30. head- 
ing south in his 36-foot sport-fisherman. 
Gtiluit’ti. He had done well aboard Gal- 
atea this year with bluefish and school 
tuna. Still, until that morning the larg- 
est fish he had ever caught was a 94- 
pound schoolie. His destination was the 
dragger Northern Dawn, a source of fish 
for chumming and a lunch counter for 
giant tuna, which would be feeding on 
escapees from its nets. Lenny Babin of 
Northern Dawn filled a two-bushel net 
with small ling, butterfish and whiting 


and sent it over to the Galatea. Tied to 
the net was a little jarfor ‘‘contributions" 
and Dr. Hausknecht inserted a few dol- 
lars for good luck. He would shortly 
need about SI million worth. 

Two rods were inserted in the Gal- 
atea's stainless steel holders. One rig. 
spooled with 130-pound test, was bait- 
ed with whiting, the other with ling. In- 
side of 1 5 minutes a large tuna appeared 
in the chum slick. "The fins were so far 
apart I thought it was two fish." Dr. 
Hausknecht said later. The tuna, in a 
feeding frenzy, quickly hit the whiting. 
The force of its strike ripped the rod hold- 
er out of the gunwale, screws and all. 
Hausknecht lunged for the rod and then 
had to back off on the drag to keep 
from being yanked overboard. Joe 
Moore slammed the Galatea in reverse, 
helping to case the pressure. 

Dr. Hausknecht hurried into the fight- 
ing chair, a lightweight sailfish model 
that wasn't bolted to the deck and sud- 
denly seemed wholly inadequate. His 
12 0 Penn reel was adjusted to approx- 
imately 25 pounds of drag, and after 20 
minutes of fighting the fish his arms were 
rubbery. He was also anxious about the 
light fighting chair's gimbal, the swiv- 
eling socket that supports the rod butt. 
There was no hope at all without the gim- 
bal. he thought. Just then its supports 
splayed and it popped out and hit the 
deck, leaving Dr. Hausknecht with 1 1 
pounds of unsupported rod and reel in 
his hands and a wild. 985-pound tuna 
on the end of his line. Desperate now', 
he tried to brace the rod beneath the 
chair, which promptly lifted right off 
the deck. Again Moore put the Galatea 
into reverse. This time, however, he also 
radioed Bob Firno. skipper of Max Hoff- 
man's Tomcat, three miles away. "Bob, 
our gimbal broke." he said. "Can we 
put our angler on your boat?" 

1 1 was clearly one of the most resource- 
ful moves in the annals of big-game fish- 
ing and Firno agreed to it. Moore kept 
the Galatea in reverse and soon Tomcat 
was alongside, flying two flags, Israel's 
and the Black Hand, for its Jewish own- 
er and Italian captain. Tomcat's stern 
came up against Galatea's side. Luckily, 
it was flat calm. Dr. Hausknecht loos- 
ened up on the star drag and, hanging 
onto his rod. clambered into Tomcat's 
cockpit. He had fought the fish for an 
hour at that point. Firno beckoned 
Moore to the flying bridge. "Your fish," 
he said, and Moore, coming aboard, pro- 


HAUSKNECHT (LEFT) AND CAPTAIN JOE MOORE POSE WITH RECORD TUNA AT MONTAUK 




ceeded lo show why those all-day-and- 
night ordeals with giant tuna are large- 
ly episodes of the past. He backed down 
and turned in circles, neutralizing the 
tuna's runs. 

After three-quarters of an hour in the 
Tomcat Dr. Hausknecht saw his tuna 
for the first time. "I swear it looked 
like a two-man sub," he said. "It was 
the biggest thing I'd ever seen in the 
water." But it was still very green and. 
as Moore said, "it took off for China." 
Fifteen minutes later, though. Firno 
grabbed the wire leader and Hoffman 
sank the flying gaff. Then Firno got a 
line around the immense tail, or caudal 
fin. and the tuna was hoisted head up 
on Tomcat's gin pole by means of a 
block and tackle. Ginny Hausknecht 
backed Galatea alongside, her fisherman- 
acrobat husband jumped into his own 
boat and soon the great tuna was wres- 
tled aboard Galatea where. Dr. Haus- 
knecht says, "it damn near tore up the 
cockpit." It also disgorged some of the 
fish in its stomach. After the weigh-in, 
all involved were convinced that when 
hooked the tuna must have weighed over 
1.000 pounds. As it was. it was still eight 
pounds heavier than the current all-tack- 
le world record, a 977-pounder caught 
by Commander Duncan M. Hodgson 
of the Canadian Navy in Nova Scotia's 
St. Ann Bay on a September day 20 
years before. (Curiously, only a week 
after Dr. Hausknecht brought his fish 
to gaff, a 980-pound tuna was taken off 
Prince Edward Island.) 

There was no more fishing from Gal- 
atea that day. "We'd broken the chair 
and broken the angler." Dr. Hausknecht 
said. "We had what we came for and, 
besides, there was no more room in the 
boat." Champagne was in the refriger- 
ator, and when Ginny got a good look 
at the fish she put another bottle on ice. 
On the way in they stopped by a few 
boats to show off the catch and evi- 
dently a lot of ship-to-shore radio con- 
versation ensued, for 30 or 40 people 
were waiting at the Montauk Deep Sea 
Club dock. The fish was hoisted on of- 
ficial scales, and when club weighmaster 
Bob Darcnberg announced "985" the 
crowd buzzed and, as though in an old 
MGM movie, someone yelled, "The new 
world record!" 

The next morning Dr. Hausknecht 
called the International Game Fish As- 
sociation in Miami. His record was no- 
where near official yet and he was wor- 
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WHEN FOLKS RETIRE FROM JACK DANIEL’S 
they find things to keep them busy, but they also manage 
to keep an eye on the Hollow. 

I Even when a man retires after many years 
I at the distillery, he usually stays on in 
I Lynchburg. This gives him a chance to 
I stop by the Hollow whenever he takes a 
I notion. That way, he can keep up with any 
changes as they happen. But one 
thing has never changed: the way 
we make Jack Daniel’s whiskey 
and smooth it out with Charcoal 
Mellowing. You can be sure our 
old-timers will sec to that. 



CHARCOAL 
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0 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE O 1970. Jack Daniel Distillery. Lem Motlow, Prop.. Inc. 
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We had to mask his face to reveal his story: 

“These radials give us 
four times the mileage 
of our special patrol tires." 



"We run this patrol car hard. 24 hours a 
day. At speeds up to 135 miles an hour. Up till 
now, we've been using high-speed patrol tires 
on it... extra tough jobs built special for us. 
Even so, we had to change the rear tires every 
three weeks. 

"Then we tried Lifesaver Radials. We’ve 
gotten 4 months out of them . . . and I’d guess 
we’ll get more than 30,000 miles." 

This state trooper's face is masked, 
and his uniform disguised, because neither 
he nor his state can lend their names to any 
commercial product. But because he knows 
how important tires can be to highway 
safety, he agreed to tell 
this story. 


The B.F. Goodrich Lifesaver Radials on 
his car are exactly the same tires you can buy. 
Of course, you’ll seldom need the maximum 
performance troopers need, even for short pe- 
riods of time. But it's nice to know these tires 
can deliver it. 

Lifesavers are made a whole new way 
with Dynacor" Rayon Cord. So they corner 
better. Take curves better. Stop quicker. They 
handle better and run cooler at high speed 
than even BFG fiberglass-belted tires. They’re 
also 33% stronger and give 30% better mile- 
age... 40, 000 miles or more. 

Lifesavers are the safest tires we’ve ever 
made. They're the tires your life 
should be riding on. 


The new BFG Lifesaver Radials. 

Your life should be riding on them. 



FISHING 


Could our new shaving 
cream put our after shave 
out of business? 

It’s not likely. 

After all, millions of men have been wearing 
English Leather* After Shave for years. 

But, after some men have had a clean, fresh, great 
smelling shave with our luxurious shave cream, they 
might forget to use our after shave. 

We really can’t blame them. 

After all, it is a terrific shave cream. And the 
English Leather scent does linger on . . . and on . . . and on . . . 



ENGLISH LEATHER SHAVE CREAM 1 ! 0 Z. SI. 50. 6 02. Sl.OO. 

ALSO IN LIME AND TIMBERLINE MENTHOL. 


continued 

ricd that switching boats might have dis- 
qualified him. IGFA President William 
K. Carpenter said he didn't think so 
and that there were no rules against bro- 
ken gimbals, either. He would send out 
the application forms immediately and 
Dr. Hausknccht felt optimistic. 

Still, he knew there were people who 
wouldn't want him to have the record. 
"There are S200.000 boats here.” he said. 
"They've gone out every day for years 
and here I come with the first tuna I've 
ever caught. I understand how they'll 
feel. I fished for striped bass for years 
without catching one. I remember all 
those nights I stood in the surf freezing 
my butt off. water inside my boots. Sure 
I felt angry when some 12-year-old went 
out on a Sunday afternoon and caught 
a 40-pounder, but that's what fishing is 
all about.” 

From 1951 to 1955 Dr. Hausknecht 
attended Tufts Medical School in Bos- 
ton. "I literally lived on Cape Cod in 
those days.” he said. "I'll bet there are 
over S 1 .000 worth of my hooks and lures 
and sinkers on the bottom of the Cape 
Cod Canal.” He told how. after his med- 
ical boards, he went to bed for two hours, 
then left for the Cape. "I studied for 
those boards while fishing for bass." he 
said. "It's part of my life. I do crazy 
things.” 

Dr. Hausknecht’s tuna hung above 
the dock for nearly 48 hours. It wasn't 
very pretty to see by this time. The sun 
baked it. Tourists gaped at it. The skin 
became stiff and the carcass, when poked, 
had no more give than a fully inflated 
football. Finally the tuna was taken 
down. A man cut off the tail and the 
head behind the pectoral fins to send to 
Al Pflucgcr in Florida for mounting. The 
remainder would be taken to a dump 
and buried. It smelled very bad now, 
but still, it didn't seem a proper ending 
for such a fish. A couple of days earlier 
Dr. Hausknecht had watched people 
bringing in small tuna and leaving them 
to rot on the dock. "It seems to me 
that only potential record breakers 
should be brought in." he had said. "I 
know that if you fight a fish to exhaus- 
tion it may die. even if you release it. 
Still. I d rather leave it where it belongs, 
in the ocean, where it can do some good." 

So one thing was sure. If there is any 
basis to the law of averages, even if Dr. 
Hausknecht fishes for tuna the rest of 
his life, he will never take another one 
ashore. end 
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OFFICIAL NFL POSTERS. 
$1 EACH POSTPAID. 



Special oiler to Sports Illustrated readers: official* posters of the 
26 NFL teams. Rugged designs by top sports illustrators. All hand- 
somely reproduced in full color on sturdy 24x36 inch stock. Big, bold 
and beautiful for your amusement room, den or office. Check your 
choices on the coupon below and mail now. A full set makes a great gift! 


Please send the official NFL posters checked. 

One poster: $1 Any three: S2.50 Any five: S3. 75 
Full set of 27 — including 6-color helmet poster: $15. 


□ BEARS 

□ CHIEFS 

□ GIANTS 

□ RAMS 

□ BENGALS 

□ COLTS 

□ JETS 

O REDSKINS 

□ BILLS 

□ COWBOYS 

□ LIONS 

□ SAINTS 

□ BRONCOS 

□ DOLPHINS 

□ OILERS 

□ STEELERS 

□ BROWNS 

□ EAGLES 

□ PACKERS 

[j VIKINGS 

□ CARDINALS 

□ FALCONS 

□ PATRIOTS 

OFFICIAL 

J HELMETS 

□ CHARGERS 

□ 49'ERS 

□ RAIDERS 

□ EULL SET OF 1 


Official NFL Posters 
Box 1184 

Minneapolis. Minnesota 55440 

I enclose S (Check, cash or money 

order. Sorry, no COD'S. All prices postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Offer expires Dec. 31. 1970) 


Name. 


Address. 


City Slate Zip 

’Copyrights by National Football League Properties. Inc. 
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Cl AN EASTMAN POLYESTER FIBER. 

A great “city shirt" with the 
crisp snap-dash of raised 
cord stripes. Take your pick from 
a collection of 1 5 traffic-stopping 
colors and patterns in “Seabreeze," a durable- 
press fabric of Kodel polyester and cotton 
by Alfred Schlossberg. The four-inch “Saxony" 
collar grooves with wide ties. Made to sell 
for about $ 1 0. At fine stores. 


umage 70: 


Holbrook shirts with Kodef 





rowing / Hugh D. Whall 


Perpetual motion machine 
from East Germany 

It just never stops rowing— or winnlng-and it captured the world 
championships in Canada so decisively there was no real second place 


A ; Craig Swayze swam deep down 
into Lake Blcd's electric-cold waters 
one day in 1966 the sound of an ap- 
proaching ship's propeller surprised him. 
Swayze. a traveled rowing buff and re- 
gatta chairman of this month's world 
championships in St. Catharines. On- 
tario. knew that no ship the size of the 
one approaching plied Yugoslavia's in- 
land waters. Yet the whump of a pro- 
peller's big blades resonantly biting the 
water was unmistakable. Then Swayze 
surfaced and saw not a wayward steam- 
er. but. instead, stroking past like an 
elite platoon of guards on parade, the 
Hast German eight-oared shell out for 
a practice spin. Swayze had never be- 
fore seen such precision, yet the best 
that particular crew could manage that 
year in Bled was a third. 

This year, you might say they im- 
proved. St. Catharines is a beflowered 
speck on the vast expanse of Canada 
and a tiny place for the world of row- 
ing to focus on. Indeed, so small is it 
that one Swiss writer wound up with 
a ticket to St. Catharine. Ky. — which, 
as everyone knows, is where St. Cath- 
arines really is — but fortunately caught 
his mistake before having to ask a Ken- 
tuckian where to find the World Row- 
ing Championships. 

Most people arriving in Canada's gar- 
den city wanted to get a long look at 
the “machine" — the crew of the East 
German eight. As the crowd awaited 
the start of the showdown race, the red 
coats of the Mountie band were mir- 
rored in the still waters of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Henley Course. The band swung 
from the afternoon's diet of marches and 
national anthems into a selection of sol- 
id rock. In the grandstand Prime Min- 
ister Pierre Elliott Trudeau clapped 
hands to the beat, while up the mani- 
cured course the finalists waited for some 
broken equipment to be repaired on the 
Russian boat. Then, as if by signal, Tru- 


deau sat down, the band subsided, and 
over the P.A. came the ready call 
" Etes-vous prel?" 

Physically, as in every other respect, 
the machine from East Germany was 
formidable: young— average age a hair 
over 19; tall — all much the same height 
at about 6' 2"; Icaf-spring-legged. They 
were also, as the IJ.S. co-coach. Har- 
vard's Harry Parker, observed, “a very 
well-groomed crew." 

If any country had a prayer of up- 
setting the aptly named Dynamo Sport 
Club of Berlin (which provided the man- 
power for East Germany's eight) it was 
New Zealand. Swayze said. “You can 
see the power in the New Zealand boat, 
whereas in the German shell they seem 
to be patting a bicycle wheel. You know 
how fast a wheel can spin when you 
just pat it with your palm. That's the 
way their boat goes." 

It may be argued that the New Zea- 
landers. being older, enjoyed an edge in 
experience, but not so. Dynamo's boys 
had had plenty of tough international 
competition. Six of the eight Kiwis are 
married: all eight Germans are single- 
mindedly single. 

Pared to seven shells by elimination 
heats, repechages and semifinals, the licet 
left the starting gate in a controlled fren- 
zy of action, as the starter, as if calling 
the faithful to prayer, chanted "Pane:." 

In world-caliber rowing there is no 
clack of a coxswain's wooden knocker, 
as in the college sport; the only sound 
is the splash of oars and the swish of 
bow waves. The rate at which the oars- 
men row is slower than in collegiate crew, 
yet far more powerful. The men keep 
their sweeps buried as long as possible 
in back-bow ing strokes. 

As the shells sliced past the 1.000- 
meter post, halfway. East Germany was 
in front. The Russians were a close third, 
having dropped back from second place 
at the 500-meter pole. Now second, with 



UNEXHAUSTED EIGHT AFTER THE FINISH 


their bow wave streaming far back on 
the shell, came the New Zealanders. 

To those who could see the fleet ap- 
proaching the finish from head-on it 
seemed as though six eights had. by some 
mistake, got mixed up with a single scull. 
On six boats the looms of the sweeps wa- 
vered in minute waggles, one oarsman's 
head could be told from another and el- 
bows wigwagged independently. Aboard 
the German shell all was unity, all was 
discipline. Blades struck water precisely 
at the same instant. Heads rose and fell 
in unison. Sweeps wove symmetrical 
paths through the air. The eight men 
rowed as one. 

With East Germany still in front, the 
crowd began to roar as New Zealand, 
still grimly holding on to second, tried 
to fight off a last-ditch lunge by Russia. 
Then, as raucous yelling turned to po- 
lite applause, the race ended with East 
Germany first. Russia second by 2.1 sec- 
onds and New' Zealand only .2 second 
farther back in third place. By day's 
end not only the East German eight but 
every East German oarsman in St. Cath- 
arines had rowed away with either a 
gold or silver medal dangling from his 
continurd 
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ROWING continued 


neck. Their boats finished first in three 
races and second in the remaining four. 
The best their nearest rivals could man- 
age— and it wasn't much — was a first 
and second taken by West Germany. 

Meanwhile the U.S. found itself out- 
classed. John Van Blom and Tom Mc- 
Kibbon of the Long Beach Rowing As- 
sociation. in double sculls, were the only 
Americans to make the finals and came 
in a respectable third. In singles, Jim 
Diet/, of the New York Athletic Club 
was touted to do well but instead con- 
sistently ran out of cereal. Coke and ham- 
burger halfway down the course. A mag- 
nificent Argentinian. Alberto Dimiddi. 
who daily fueled on vitamin B-12 and B- 
6 shots, ultimately won the overall sin- 
gles title. 

The U.S. eight. Vesper of Philadelphia, 
crewed by a hodgepodge of college and 
club oarsmen, had scant time to train 
and. as a result, although good enough 
to beat other club and collegiate crews 
including powerful Washington in se- 
lection trials, it could do no better than 


third at St. Catharines in the petite finale, 
the consolation race for losers. “The 
trouble with us.” said Al Rosenberg, a 
former Vesper coach, "is that we start 
too late. The East Germans have years 
of experience by the time they reach 19 
or 20. We don't reach the same level 
until we’re 23 or 24. By then perhaps 
the oarsman's got a wife, a car, a mil- 
itary obligation. He's a dropout at 25." 

"Yeah," said another observer, "but 
the Dynamo boys go to school and work 
just like ours do.” 

"When you have the state as an em- 
ployer it's a little different," replied Ro- 
senberg. "The state gives you lime off 
to practice, time away from work to trav- 
el, the best training facilities. My com- 
pany is in business to make money. I 
sit in my little cubicle and stay there un- 
less told to do otherwise. I can't say 1 
want time off to go rowing. You’ve got 
to lake into account the whole system 
of values." 

Dietrich Rose, who rowed for the un- 
breakable Ratzeburg crew of West Ger- 


many before moving to this country to 
coach Vesper, agrees with this assess- 
ment. He is a staunch supporter of club 
rowing and points out that there is a 
sharp separation between clubs and col- 
leges in the U.S. "We can't get college 
boys in time for our boats." he says, "be- 
cause college lasts so long." Indeed, the 
U.S. crew got its stroke, Luther Jones, 
at the beginning of September, only days 
away from the championships. 

For the East German finalists, how- 
ever. training time is counted not in days 
or months, but years. Many years. Pol- 
ished from practically kindergarten to 
postpuberty by intensive land drills as 
well as whole German rivers of row- 
ing. they are imbued with the belief that 
they are performing for Fatherland, Par- 
ty and Club, in that order. One East Ger- 
man said, "The key words in our pro- 
gram are these: our crewmen arc very 
well disciplined." They are also suspi- 
cious of nosy foreigners. 

Despite this tight-lipped, stiff-backed 
attitude, the East German rowing pro- 
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gram is not a complete mystery. The av- 
erage oarsman begins his career before 
a board which examines him not only 
for physique but also mental capacity 
and emotional stability. This happens 
at age 6 or 7. “From this evaluation." 
says Craig Swayze, "the doctors are able 
to make a pretty accurate estimate of 
how good one of these kids will be by 
the time he is 21." Those who pass this 
first test arc funnclcd into special pro- 
grams for further development. At age 
8 coaching begins — in what might be 
called a state-run little league for oars- 
men. Contrary to the U.S. experience, 
where one coach’s style differs from an- 
other's, coaching is standardized in East 
Germany. When the candidate reaches 
the youth rowing program, ages 13 to 
17, he is already an interchangeable cog 
in the machinery. 

Each day during the championships 
an East German went industriously from 
boat to boat, notebook in one hand, 
tape measure in the other, scrutinizing 
every inch of every shell he could get 
close to. Afterward the information he 
gathered was distributed to colleagues 
on mimeographed sheets. Among the se- 
lect few to get a glimpse were members 
of the West German crews. One day 
one of the sheets blew away and wound 
up in the hands of the enemy, Dietrich 
Rose. It didn't help him much, though, 
because only a cryptographer could have 
cracked the encoded data it contained 
presumably on placement of leathers, 
length and breadth of sweep blades and 
other such fascinating minutiae. 

Thorough? The East German young 
eights picked for international competi- 
tion always consist of four 17-year-olds 
and four 16-year-olds — half seasoned 
oarsmen, half freshmen. In training they 
row through Germany's network of wa- 
terways. and in a year they cover between 

6.000 and 8,000 miles. (Penn's Ted Nash 
was called a madman for rowing his boys 

2.000 miles last year.) 

Finally — perfectly matched, examined 
from toenails to tonsils, given not too 
high a shine (they are just shiny 
enough) — from the overall pool of East 
German talent were picked the 26 oars- 
men who won seven medals in seven 
finals at St. Catharines. "I don’t think 
you would be able to get Canadian or 
U.S. boys to stand still for the kind of 
program the East Germans run," Craig 
Swayze said. 

No argument here. end 



This week's perfect martini secret. 


Just put the gin on the rocks. 

The perfect martini gin, of course. 


Seagram's. The perfect martini gin. 
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THE COACH WANTS 


by BOOTH LUSTEG with JOHN UNDERWOOD 
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TO SEE YOU’ 

Until Monday, the author was the Packers' placekicker. Then came the dreaded, hut familiar , 
knock on the door. It could've been worse. He was once cut by five teams before the season started 



A t the advanced age of 27, and with very little experience 
k- beyond what I had invented to make my record look 
good. I became a professional football player — specifically, 
a placekicker for the Buffalo Bills. Wilder things have hap- 
pened. I have found that almost anyone who ever pulled up 
an athletic sock thinks he would have been a hell of a place- 
kicker if given the opportunity. 

Placckickers are somewhat like plumbers— vaguely sus- 
pect, as though they could very well be up to something un- 
complicated. Once when I had missed an important 23-yard 
field goal for the Bills, half the Buffalo team came out 
early on Monday to take practice kicks (from the 23-yard 
line, of course) to show me how easy it was. 

Attracted by the same illusion, dreamers in worn-out 
kicking shoes make the rounds of the tryout camps every 
year, some bald-headed and potbellied, others with niiddlc- 
European names. There is nothing funny about them. Few 
of them have a prayer, but they all have hope. 

The fact that four years later I was a Green Bay Packer 
is reason enough for the people I identify with to rejoice — 
those who are dogged by misfortune and know down deep 
they are untalented or too small or have skin problems. I 
have been those routes myself, and I offer them a rallying 
cry: “If Booth Lusteg can make it. anybody can." I would 
rally with them if I weren't too busy trying to catch on with 
another team. On Monday the Packers cut me. 

In pursuit of my ambition I have done things that may not 
be rational. There is a simple explanation. I am basically a 
desperate person. Where my actions defy analysis, chalk 
them up to desperation. 

The story of my life is that I couldn't stand the thought of 
being a junior high math teacher on Long Island, which I 
was. Originally I wanted to play baseball in Yankee Stadi- 
um. I realized this might be out of reach when I was cut by 
eight minor league teams in two years, none above Class D. 

I decided to be an actor. I went to acting school, took a 
stage name, Michael Lustea (pronounced Lus-tay), and. to 
impress casting directors. I credited myself with a few roles I 
never played. After one or two parts this dream also faded. 

And then one afternoon in a touch-football game with 
some fellow teachers I happened to get off a terrific punt. We 
all stood there staring at it. like it was Halley’s Comet. Ev- 
erybody said, “Hey, what have vve here? A ringer?" And I 

continued 
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LUSTEG continued 


thought to myself, well, why not? I had done some punting 
in high school. As a kicking specialist 1 could make it to 
Yankee Stadium — as a New York Giant. The evolution to 
placekicking came later. It wouldn't have mattered except 
it seemed a quicker route to the big leagues. Getting there 
was the thing. 

It wasn’t easy. I have pestered coaches unmercifully, beg- 
ging for chances, humbling myself. 1 have sapped the pa- 
tience of my wife, Carol, who holds for my kicks when I am 
practicing in the off season. (Carol has become a pretty good 
holder. Placckickers have a hard time finding holders.) I 
have taken liberties w ith the truth to make myself more mar- 
ketable, and I have assumed other identities and another, 
younger, age in the belief that the traffic would never allow a 
man 27 years old to be a rookie. 

The deception is now complete. When somebody asks the 
simplest questions — How old are you? What's your name? — 
I have to stop and think. 

I have sent photostat composites of my clippings to coach- 
es. the clippings artfully arranged so it is hard to tell that 
most of the stories are of the same game. I have made exten- 
sive use of the telephone, the U.S. Mail and Western Union 
to get my message to those who showed a reluctance to hire 
me. When I thought a coach might be weakening I doubled 
and tripled up on the wires and phone calls. (I make a bad 
first impression, so I do a lot of compensating.) 

Kicking specialists practice in a vacuum, usually at the 
other end of the field. Other players — even coaches — do 
not always appreciate their worth or needs. In Pittsburgh 
two whole sections of fans cheered me every time I got up 
because of my paper cups. 

I had a bag of accessories I carried to the games— tecs, 
shoes, tape, etc. — and a supply of paper cups. They were beer 
cups or milk-shake cups wrapped with tape, and when 
kicked right they soared like a football but without going 
very far. I started kicking cups when I was recovering from 
a charley horse years ago and discovered they were perfect 



for practicing on the sidelines and in hotel corridors. 

It got so in Pitt Stadium that every time I fished into my 
bag the fans began to stir, and when I got up and kicked a 
cup — usually about 30 feet— they actually cheered. 

The next season the Steelcrs hired a new coach. Chuck 
Noll, and after a while he told me kicking cups was out. 

“It looks bad — it's not dignified, right?" I said, trying to 
be helpful. "That's it," he said. I tried to explain that I 
wasn't doing it for laughs, that it was a training aid. “Yes, 
well, no more cups," he said. Sometimes I have a hard time 
communicating. 

Shortly after that the Stcelers released me. 

In Buffalo my personal tormentor — it was like having 
your own valet — was a linebacker named Paul Maguire. 
Maguire put rocks in my cups and never tired of pointing up 
my eccentricities. I had more in those days than I do now be- 
cause I was still feeling my way. I took a clipboard and a pen- 
cil to workouts, charting everything 1 did. 1 kicked golf balls. 

I had portable goalposts I carried in my Rambler. I made 
plywood dummies to simulate the center and holder (it is 
tough for a kicker to gel somebody to hold, but it is tougher 
to get somebody to center). I was always jogging extra laps 
or running through parking lots at night, weaving around 
cars. I was lifting weights and taking a dietary supplement 
called Crash Weight-Gain Formula No. 7. 

Maguire made my life miserable. The rocks sprayed out 
of my cups like popcorn. When I missed a real kick Maguire 
would yell, “Awright, get the clipboard out. It's back to the 
cups." I always thought Maguire suspected something be- 
cause then he would say, "That's him. Booth Lusteg, the 
man with the 25-year-old body and the 45-year-old face." 

Then one night he caught me doing psychocybcrnelics 
on the front steps of the dormitory at preseason camp. I 
had borrowed this book, Psycho-Cybernetics , by Maxwell 
Maltz, from Jackie Kemp, the quarterback, and was sitting 
with my chin on the hands, making a practical application: 
staring at the field, mentally picturing each step of my 
kick right through to the upraised arms of the referee, going 
over it again and again and again in my mind. (Psychocybcr- 
netics can actually lire you out.) 

Maguire's shadow loomed over me. “What the hell you 
doing. Lust?" he shouted. (The Bills called me Lust because 
I had torn the “eg” from the name tape on my locker. I want- 
ed to think of myself as lusting daily after success.) 

“Practicing," I said. “Practicing?" he yelled. "What the 
hell arc you practicing?" I tried to explain, but he wasn't lis- 
tening. Once Maguire had you it was no good answering 
back. 

I was very serious about psychocybernetics. I was se- 
rious, too. w hen I was with the Steelers and tried hypnosis. 
I want to be the best. I am .better now than ever, but I 
want greater height, greater distance. I want to kick 60- 
yard field goals consistently. I want to kick off 70 yards con- 
sistently. I put niyselfto sleep saying "keep yourhead down" 
and wake up mumbling "follow through" and in between 
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1 have nightmares of coaches, 10 or 12 of them, all in a line, 
waiting for a chance to tell me to turn in my aniform. 

Why I have not quit long ago is a mystery to my friends 
and family. I have heard many words of discouragement. 
My brother has reminded me of the lunacy of my am- 
bition. My father was against the idea from the start. 

The struggle is never really over. Once a Packer, not al- 
ways a Packer. Tomorrow maybe a Buffalo Bill or a Pitts- 
burgh Steeler or a Miami Dolphin — or a New Bedford 
Sweeper or a Brighton Knight. And you don't know what 
it's like to be cut until you've been cut by the Hartford 
Charter Oaks. 

How many times— six, eight?— have 1 heard the foot- 
steps in the hall and the chilling early-morning call from 
the other side of the door: ‘’Hey, Booth, wake up. The 
coach wants to see you." 

I think if a psychiatrist were to look into my history he 
would see things that explain a lot. Was I small? Yes. Was 
I misunderstood? Always. Did l have acne? No. but l had 
an eczemalike infection around the eyes that made the skin 
red and puffy and made me look old before my time. 

When I got old enough to look my age the skin con- 
dition had another effect: it made me look as if I'd just 
come off a two-day drunk. Special creams didn't help. I 
went to 13 doctors. I had three operations. Many coaches 
I have played for (ot tried to play for) have asked me: 
“Where were you last night. Lusteg?” I was probably in 
my room putting cream on my eyes. 

I learned not to sit under a direct light while talking w ith 
coaches. I learned to slide my chair around. Once while talk- 
ing with a coach I kept sliding around until I was safely in 
the shadow between two fluorescent lights. He must have 
thought I was nuts. 

1 lived most of my childhood in a trailer in Branford, 
Conn. My father bought the trailer to take us to Cali- 
fornia, but we never left the New Haven area. 

Our background was supposed to be Irish-English-Gcr- 
man- Jewish. I am not sure how the combination worked. I 
know one of my grandmothers in New York kept a kosher 
house, but how strict could she have been if she married a 
gentile? 

We were never a close family. My father, a sign painter, 
worked long hours, and I didn't get to know him. In ar- 
guments between him and my mother 1 sided w ith my moth- 
er. I reflected her thinking. I would say things the way she 
said them. Like, "Sex is a beautiful thing when you're mar- 
ried." I can sec now where a statement like that wouldn’t 
sound too good to the guys. I was thought of as a sissy 
when I was a kid. 

I became obsessed with the need to be one of the guys, 
to be an athlete. I was small but 1 w as fearless. I tackled any- 
thing and anybody. I was like a maniac. I was ridiculous. 
But I did become good enough to make all-state in bas- 
ketball and letter in football and baseball. The school paper 



I lay l here in a sweat, certain he would come through any minute. 

referred to me as the High-Flying Flea. There were, how- 
ever, some torturing times. 

When I failed I overreacted. As a 4' 1 1 " high school base- 
ball player, I hit a line drive to right for an apparent base 
hit but was so taken with the sight of it that I was late 
going to first. I was thrown out. I broke down and cried on 
the field. 

In a J V basketball game, I stole a pass and. all alone, drib- 
bled in for the basket. I dribbled too far. When I went up 
for the shot the ball hit the bottom of the backboard. After 
the game I sat in the locker room, picking my toes, brood- 
ing. The varsity game started. When the varsity players 
came in at the half I was still picking my toes. 

Age did not cure me. Once, when I missed an extra point 
and a field goal for the New Bedford Sweepers, I tried to 
walk home — 65 miles to Boston. I had my duffel bag w ith 
my pads and helmet slung over my shoulder. Players stopped 
and offered me rides, but I refused. One of them, Brian Mc- 
Neclcy, whose brother Tom was a heavyweight contender, 
tried to force me. He called me names. He chased me into 
the woods, but I was too fast for him. I hid out. After that, 
whenever a car stopped I ran into the woods. I walked 
more than 20 miles before a state trooper put his light on 
me and took me the rest of the way. It was 4 a.m. 

When I made it to the Bills in 1966 and we lost our first 
game I couldn't understand the other players taking it so 
lightly. One of them said. "Shake it off. Booth, we've got 
13 to go." I wanted to hit him. I had to do something. I 
had always pictured big-league players riding back to their 
hotels in taxis. 1 equated taxi rides w'ith the big leagues. So 
when all Bills took cabs to the hotel I took a bus. 

That was the year I missed the 23-yard field goal. We 
were playing San Diego in Buffalo. The league race was 
hot. We trailed 17-3 at the half. Daryle Lamonica came in 
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for Kemp and drove us to two touchdowns, tying the game. 
With a minute left we got the ball and started to move 
again. There were six seconds on the clock when I went in 
for the field goal. I lined it up hastily. I shouldn't have — 
the clock was stopped — but before I knew it Lamonica 
had the ball on the ground. I didn't rush the kick. I hit it 
square. But I had aimed wrong. It missed by inches. 

I didn't hear the boos at first. I was in shock. I couldn't be- 
lieve I could miss such an easy kick. I wanted to get the 
ball back. I had a vision of it being on an clastic band, com- 
ing back to me, giving me another chance. 

The clock had run out, and the fans were booing their 
way to the exits. I wanted to holler, “Don't go. I can make 
it from here. I'll make it 100 times if you'll stay. I'll show 
you my clipboard, my stats. I can make 40 in a row. I can 
make 50 in a row!" 

I could see my teammates slamming their helmets to the 
ground. The game had come down to one short kick, and I 
had failed them. The walk back to the bench seemed like 
10 miles. I was numb. I couldn’t feel the ground under me. 
I fell I had to get out of this business. Whatever possessed 
me in the first place? 

In War Memorial Stadium there is no dugout tunnel to 
the dressing room. You have to go through the stands to 
get there. The fans were cursing me. They tore at my jer- 
sey. I didn’t care. When I got inside I just sat staring into 
my locker, ignoring players who tried to console me. 

I was the last one dressed. One of the officials came up 
and said there were some punks outside laying for me. He 
said I could get out through the back. I said, “No, I’m 
going out the front.” What did I care if they beat me up? 
Three policemen escorted me out. I didn’t have a car and 
I didn't want to ride. I lived only two miles from the 
park. I started walking. 

I wasn’t even looking when the car pulled alongside. A 
couple of guys got out, ran up behind me and started yell- 
ing, "You no-good bum, go back to Boston. We don't 
need you. You stink." One of them punched me in the 
back. I didn't even go down. They were kids. They were 
more scared than I was. I didn't resist. I just let the one kid 
hit me. Then he ran back to his car. I didn't even try to get 
the license number. I felt I deserved what I got. 

I know I work myself into these states. At the University 
of Connecticut, I was uptight all the time, worrying about 
making the baseball team, worrying about my skin condi- 
tion, worrying about a bad stomach I was getting from wor- 
rying about my skin condition. I was taking a lot of ribbing 
because of my eyes, people accusing me of boozing it up. 

You say, well, a man has to shake those depressions. I 
do. Eventually. But maturity has come late for me. 

I went to a Philadelphia Phillie tryout when I was in high 
school. Some Phillie scouts came out to West Haven to con- 
duct two camps, one in the morning and one in the af- 
ternoon. I tried out in the morning. I didn't do too well, so 


I changed my shirt and signed in for the afternoon session. 

I signed my brother's name, Wally Lusteg. 

One of the scouts looked me over and said, “Say, son, 
didn't you try out this morning?" 

“No. sir," I said. "That was my twin bi other." Wally is 
three years younger. It would have made medical history. 

I wasn't any better as Wally. We both got cut. But 1 had 
an inkling then to what lengths a desperate man might go 
to get a break in this world. 

At the University of Connecticut, I did well enough in 
baseball but couldn't get anywhere in basketball. Every 
time I'd have a good day the coach would be looking the 
other way. I wrote him a letter summarizing my skills and 
signed the name of my high school coach. When I still 
didn't get noticed, I told him I might quit basketball. He 
said it was the manly thing to do. 

After graduation I headed to Florida, hoping to catch 
on with a minor league team. I worked out in Miami Beach 
with Mickey McDermott and a couple of other pros and 
took a room in a flophouse. The conversation in a flop- 
house is unbelievable. The old man rooming with me was 
crazier than I was. I moved into an old, open wooden 
press box at Flamingo Park. I dragged a gym mat up 
there to sleep on and took advantage of the park's wash- 
room facilities. I bathed in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Eager to catch on with a team, I got a friend of my fa- 
ther’s whose brother owned a pizza place to send me a 
wire signed by Frank Sinatra. This guy had been Sinatra's 
secretary. Sinatra was a friend of Leo Durocher. Durocher 
was then a coach with the Dodgers. The wire said to show 
this to Durocher and he'll take a look at you. 

I hitchhiked to Vero Beach and went to the hotel where 
the Dodgers stayed. I walked up to Durocher in the lobby 
and showed him the wire. He said, “Yeah, O.K., go put 
your stuff on.” 

When I got to the park he motioned me to take second. 
I was shaking. He hit me six ground balls. I handled them 
all. Some of them I handled longer than others. Then he 
said, “All right, kid, go change your clothes." That was it. 

I hung around the lobby waiting for Durocher. He was 
in and out. talking to people. I know he knew I was there. 
Finally he came up and said, “Yeah, well, kid, we can't 
use you.” I was too stunned to say anything except “O.K.” 
Now I would know better. Now' I would point out that 
Lou Gehrig wasn’t a red-hot fielder, either, but he was a 
pretty good stick and that Yogi Berra wasn't a very good 
catcher at the beginning. Hell, I was just getting warmed up. 

As it turned out, Durocher had a good eye. Two years 
of trying to last with a minor league team — any minor league 
team — not only banked my fire for baseball but also proved 
I wasn't cut out to be a Bible salesman, a carpenter or a 
short-order cook. I tried them all as I bounced around the 
Western Carolina League. I moved pianos. I waited tables. 
I sold magazines. I messed up an entire hardwood floor. 

That fall I married Carol and settled down (tentatively, 
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As soon as you pick up a Skil power 
tool, you can feel the quality. And 
now you can get most of the Skil 
tools shown below at special prices 
during the Fall season. 

(A) DRILL KITS 

All at special introductory prices. 

J4 inch drill kit $19.88. □ % inch 
drill kit $22.88. □ % inch Drive- 
R-Drill kit priced at just $39.88. 

Drill alone reg. $34.88. Now $29.99. 


(B) SKILSAW POWER SAWS 

7 34 inch blade, regularly $32.88, 
now only $29.99. □ 634 inch blade 
regularly $29.88, reduced to $27 99. 

(C) JIG SAW KIT 

This model 582-2 now only $24.88. 

(D) TWO SAWS FOR PRICE OF ONE 
16 inch cutter bar chain saw with 
734 inch Skilsaw power saw, both 
for the price of chain saw, $199.95. 


(E) ORBITAL FINISHING SANDER $26.88. 

(F) ROUTER KIT at our special 
introductory price of just $44.88. 
Router alone reg. $34.88. Now $29.99. 

(G) BONUS! Official NFL Stadium 


Cushion with foul weather poncho 
inside. Choice of your favorite NFL 
team's name, colors. $7-50 value, $4.50 
with coupon from your Skil dealer. He’s 
listed under “Tools-Electric'L > . 
in the Yellow Pages. ^mw\w 


Move up to the first team: 
save on Skils NFL Specials 
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The level premium system 
is part of a moon rocket. 

Right? 



isn't that hard to understand. 
Take the level premium system, 
for instance. The level premium 
is simply oneway to pay for life 
insurance. And here’s the 
way it works. 

Since I ife gets shorter as people 
grow older, you might expect 
a life insurance premium to 
increase year by year. However, 
the companies have figured 
out a way for you to spread your 
payments over the years at a 
level price. 


If that definition seems a little 
off course, it’s because we’re 
trying to make a point. 


And the point is, too many 
people know too I ittle about 
life insurance. 

Which is too bad. Because that 
can cause a family to have too 
little life insurance. Or not 
enough of the right kind. 
Andafterall, life insurance 


This lets you put a fixed price on 
your permanent I ife insurance 
—and, incidentally, build cash 
value into your policy. 

Want to know more? We can 
help. 

We’re not in the busi ness of 
selling life insurance. We’re 


hereto help you do a better job 
of buying it. By giving you the 
kind of information you need to 
talktoanagentwitha little 
more confidence than you may 
have right now. 

The fact is, we have a 64-page 
booklet called Understanding 
Your Life Insurance. The 
booklet is free. And it’sfilled 
with the simple ideas behind 
complicated-sounding terms 
like level premium system. 

So why not write to us and 
ask foracopy. We'll mail itto 
you, fast. 


Institute of Life Insurance 

277 Park Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10017 
Central source of information 
about life insurance. 
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like a man in a dentist’s chair) to teach- 
ing school. It was then that I dabbled in 
acting and got off the punt in the pick- 
up game. 

I w rote my brother a letter ask ing what 
he thought of my new goal. He wrote 
back that I ought to ’’wake up to real- 
ity.” I went to see my father. His advice 
was to "never mind that damn football 
stuff, go get your master's.” 

Naturally I put in a call to Coach Jim 
Lee Howell of the New York Giants and 
asked for a tryout. Howell was very pa- 
tient. He said the Giants had Don Chan- 
dler and didn’t need a punter. He said 
Chandler also placekicked. I had heard 
of Chandler, but I really didn’t know 
what all he did. I'd never seen a pro foot- 
ball game except on television. 

I broke my teaching contract that Jan- 
uary to concentrate on kicking. Consid- 
ering what Howell had said, I decided 
to do both: punt and placekick. Chan- 
dler couldn’t last forever. In the morn- 
ing I placekicked. During the day I was 
a waiter in Queens or took substitute 
teaching jobs. At night I punted. 

The following May the New York Jets 
held a tryout on a field across from Yan- 
kee Stadium. I went. I kicked for all I 
was worth — and, sure enough, I had im- 
proved. I impressed George Sauer, the 
Jets’ director of player personnel. He told 
me, "We’re going to sign you.” 

I got so excited I didn’t know what to 
do. I ran across the street to Yankee Sta- 
dium, and when I looked up at the TV 
monitor in the lobby I saw Dick Simpson 
legging out a double for the White Sox. I 
had played with Dick Simpson at States- 
ville in the Western Carolina League. 

I hung around, waiting for Simpson. 
Then I saw him on the White Sox' bus. 
I yelled to him as the bus started to pull 
out. "Dick, hey, Dick, remember me? 
We played together, remember?” The 
bus was air-conditioned: he couldn’t 
open the window. 

I ran alongside the bus. "I'm signed,” 
I yelled, "I’m signed. I'm going to be 
up there with you.” It was all very emo- 
tional and yet curiously symbolic. There 
he was, up in big-league heaven on an air- 
conditioned bus, and here 1 was running 
along beneath him, reaching for what he 
had. 1 doubt if he understood. 
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Cutty people know. 


America's No. I Scotch 


Cutty, 

.people 

know. 


Only 1 American 
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If you walk into a Remington dealer, 
you might not have to walk out. 



We have 50 twin cylinder, 
4-speed Honda 1 25SS Motorcycles 
just waiting for people to win them. 

All you have to do to make 
yourself eligible is fill in the coupon 
below and take it to your nearest 
participating Remington dealer. (Of 
course, while it would be nice if you 
also buy a Remington * shaver, you 
don't have to. ) 

And just in case you'd like to stick 
around so that you can ride out if 
you happen to win, fine. ( Let us warn 
you, however, our first drawing will 
be held in October. So bring a few 
changes of clothing along with 
your coupon. 1 

Otherwise, if you win, we'll be 
more than happy to deliver your 


Honda to wherever you want it 
delivered. 

Incidentally, so that you don't 
feel bad if you don't win a Honda, 


REMINGTON SHAVER SWEEPSTAKES 

No Purchoso Required -Here'i how to eni.r 
Complete the otliclol entry lorm ond deposit It at o 
participating Remington Shaver dealer by 
October 1st. 1970 

Winners will be determined In random drawings 
conducted by on independent judging orgonl/ollon, 

limit one price to a lomlly 
Oiler open to residents ol the United Stales e«cept 
employees ond their families ol Remington Electric 
Shaver Division Sporry Rand Corporation or Us 
advertising and sweepstoVes agents. Oder void In 
Washington and wherever prohibited by low 
Subject to oil Federal. State ond local regulations 

Deliver nsy Honda 12SSS to 
(address) 


Jl. 9 

~ r SPER^Y RA(\D...., 


we also have a consolation prize. 
Five thousand M-G-M Zabriskie 
Point albums, featuring groups like 
the Grateful Dead, the 
Kaleidoscope, the Pink Floyd, the 
Youngbloods and others. (Enough 
albums so that every participating 
dealer has a winner. ) If we can't do 
something nice for your legs, maybe 
we can at least do something nice 
for your ears. 

So, walk over to a Remington 
dealer right now. It could be the last 
time you'll ever have to. 

The Remington Motorcycle Giveaway 
Let us put you on the driver’s seat. 

REMINGTON 
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The next day I went to the Jets’ office and signed. George 
Sauer said. "How does S8.000 sound?" I was making SI .50 
an hour waiting on table; S8.000 sounded great. Nothing 
guaranteed, of course. All it meant was I could go to camp. 

Of the more than 100 players who checked into the Jets’ 
camp in Pcckskill. N.Y., only 36 would be kept. In a situ- 
ation like that a man could easily get lost. I racked my 
brain for some way to get attention. It came to me. I clomped 
out wearing football shoes but no socks. 

They noticed me. all right. They thought I was goofy. I 
tried to explain to one of the coaches. ”1 kick the ball bel- 
ter when I don't wear socks.” He gave me a wondering 
look— wondering, I suppose, if I believed it myself. 

I lasted three days. The first day I did some placekick- 
ing. Not good, not bad. That night I couldn't sleep. I was 
nervous. My feet hurt. Also. I had reason to fear for my 
life. I had the bunk below Billy Lazro. a 300-pound tackle. 
They were old Army bunks, and the springs were weak. I 
lay there in a sweat, certain that Lazro would come through 
any minute and flatten me. 

Lazro was also giving me w ondering looks. I was still hav- 
ing trouble with my eyes, but I had found I could get some re- 
lief if I supplemented my diet with olive oil. I kept a can in 
my locker— 100', pure Filippo Berio imported olive oil — 
but I was in no position to make any salads at camp. So 
each time we went to the dining hall I brought back some 
rolls, soaked them in olive oil and ate them. I told Lazro 
they would help me gain weight. He said there must be an 
easier way. They looked and tasted awful. I could hardly 
get them down. 

It was hot. I was nervous and I got sicker and sicker eat- 
ing those oil-soaked rolls. Finally I threw up — a tremen- 
dous flash out the window of the second floor of the dorm, 
down to where players were walking. The news of No Socks' 
latest adventure spread fast. 

The next day I niuflcd my chance at defensive back. I 
was small — 160 pounds — but I also proved to be slow. A 
good speed for 40 yards is 4.5 seconds. I ran it in 5.1. I 
asked for a second chance. I cut my time to 5.0. That af- 
ternoon one of the assistants told me: “Coach Ewbank 
wants to see you.” 

In his office Weeb said, “Sorry, Jim, we can't use you." 
(Ewbank always called me Jim. Over the years 1 had mod- 
ified Jerry. my given name, to Jay. but Ewbank chose “Jim.” 
On the other hand, George Sauer always called me “Ray.") 

I said. "Wait a minute. Coach. Please. Don't get the 
wrong idea about my eyes"— I was crazy-conscious of my 
eyes — “it's a skin condition. I'm actually in good shape. 
You haven't seen me punt yet. And I can play flanker. 
You haven't seen me play flanker.” 

Weeb weakened. “All right." he said, “tomorrow." 

After another sleepless night 1 took my place in the 
punting group, determined to kill the ball. But the ball 
just would not die. It went absolutely nowhere. It shanked 
off my foot. The harder I tried the worse I shanked. It 



was a nightmare, I said. "I can catch some passes.” 

Ewbank put me in the receiving line. Dick Wood was 
throwing. Wood threw me 10 or 1 1 passes — perfect spirals 
right in my hands. And I batted them right back out again. 

I didn't catch a single pass. Ewbank walked away. 

I went to the locker room, changed, got into my car and 
started driving— across the state line and into the coal coun- 
try of Pennsylvania, through all those little mining towns. 
That night I pulled into a used-car lot and slept in my car. 

I drove for two days before I went home. 

The minor leagues of football, as little known as they may 
be. still have their pride. The Jersey Jets of the Atlantic 
Coast League turned me down without a preamble. They 
didn't even want to sec me work out — I didn't have "enough 
experience." I approached the Newark Bears. Steve Van 
Buren. the cx-F.aglcs star, was the Newark coach — a sharp- 
eyed guy. 1 figured I needed some experience fast. I told 
him I had played for the Ansonia (Conn.) Black Knights. 
(I had watched them work out a couple of times.) 

It was a lucky stroke. I didn't know it but I would have 
had to get a release from Ansonia to play for Newark. But 
the Black Knights were out of business. "Defunk." (De- 
funk is a common cause of team fatalities in the minor 
leagues.) I signed with the Bears for S35 a game as a place- 
kicker and flankcrback. 

Van Buren was a funny guy. If you did something wrong 
he wouldn't say anything, just look. I didn't know much 
about formations. When I ran a wrong pattern, which was 
often. Van Buren just looked. After one especially comical 
effort I felt the need to confess. "Really screwed that one 
up. didn't I, Coach?" I said. 

"Yes, you sure did." Van Buren said evenly. "You don't 
know what the hell you're doing out there." 

Our first exhibition game was against the Richmond Reb- 
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els in Richmond. I had been practicing my placekicking 
like mad and pestering Van Buren to come look at me. 
There were no goalposts where we worked you don't find 
many goalposts in the minor leagues. We just kicked in an 
open field. But I was improving. I drove Van Buren crazy try- 
ing to get him to check my kickoffs. 

"Don’t bother me.” he said. "I'll see you Saturday be- 
fore the game." 

When we got to the airport for the trip to Richmond 
Van Buren said. "Somebody check the runway before we 
take off. Lustcg will probably be there practicing and he'll 
want todragmeout to watch him." (Steve Van Buren will al- 
ways occupy a special place in my heart. He was the very 
first coach I really hounded.) 

Against Richmond, we scored almost immediately, and 
I went in for my first extra point in organized football. I 
was suddenly, frighteningly disoriented. I became super- 
conscious of the way I ran. the way I moved. 

I didn't know whether to report to the referee or not. I 
just wandered into the huddle. I didn't line up properly. 
The ball was centered before 1 was alert for it. I was late get- 
ting the kick off, Too late. Whump. Blocked. The public-ad- 
dress announcer droned. "That, ladies and gentlemen, is 
the first Newark extra point to be blocked in two years." 

Before I could get over that disappointment, we scored 
again, and I was running back on the field. Only now I 
couldn’t get my helmet on. Had my head gotten larger? I 
fumbled with the chin strap and lugged on the carholcs. 
but it stayed perched on top my head. It was still that way. 
for all to see. when I lined up for the kick. I realized af- 
terward what was wrong. I had it on backward. 

Once again I was low and late with the kick. The ball al- 
most hit one of our linemen on the helmet. It caromed off 
the goal-post crossbar and bounced back. Ridiculous! A 



There he was in the dark, snapping on a surgical hr ace. 


placekicking specialist who couldn't even kick 10 yards. 

I staggered back to the bench, and Van Buren came over. 
He said. "What the hell's the matter with you?" He wasn't 
so quiet any more. "You call yourself a kicking specialist? 
You can't even kick extra points." 

I settled down after that and kicked a 22-yard field goal, 
then a 26-yarder. Before the game was over — we won by a 
large score— I was thinking. "Heck, there's nothing to this." 

I was cut the second week. The San Diego Chargers re- 
leased Bill Shockley, and Newark grabbed him. I tried out 
with the Westchester Crusaders and didn't last a day. The 
Hartford Charter Oaks gave me a look, but the coach said 
he wanted somebody who could play as well as kick. In- 
cluding the Jets. I had now been cut by live teams, and the 
regular season hadn't even begun. 

I made, for me. a soul-wrenching decision: I would try 
one more leant. If I got cut I would quit. Retire. Period. I 
hedged my bet a little by choosing a leant that in itself was 
a last resort, the Boston Sweepers, the worst team in the At- 
lantic Coast League's northern division the year before. I 
called Ted Barron, the owner. I told him I had played for 
the Jets, but they wanted nte to get a little work. 

"Conte on up." Barron said. He sounded desperate, 
too. Sensing this. I said. "Will you pay my way?" He 
said. "We'll sec when you get here." 

Let it be noted that life officially entered the body of 
Booth Lusteg when he became a Boston Sweeper. Barron 
not only paid my way. he gave nte an advance on my 
salary. 

My first game uniform was exactly six sizes too large, and 
when its owner arrived — halfway through the second quar- 
ter. late from work I had to take it off and give it to him. I 
almost got cut a couple limes. Once I am cut and got so mad 
thinking about u l came hack to the field in street clothes, 
laced on my kicking shoe and outkicked the guy they were 
going to replace nte with. They took away his uniform five 
minutes before the next game and gave it to me. 

And I stuck. 1 not only finished the season w ith the Sweep- 
ers. I played the next year for them. loo. I kicked 13 field 
goals in 26 attempts the first year and led the league in scor- 
ing the second. We won the title both years. The first year 
was especially satisfying for me. because we beat the New- 
ark Bears in the playoffs. 

Every football player should be a Sweeper. It would make 
him more appreciative, more humble. But if he really wants 
to know where it's at. he should be a Brighton Knight. I 
was a Brighton Knight for one game, near the end of my sec- 
ond season with the Sweepers. The Sweepers had an open 
date. I wanted the kicking practice, and the Knights, who 
played in a park league outside Boston, seemed pleased to 
have me drop in. 

The Brighton (Mass.) Knights were as fine a bunch of ir- 
regulars as you ever saw. They all had jobs, so they worked 
out at night in a vacant lot. One light from a nearby ga- 
rage illuminated the field. The light actually illuminated 
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very little except the sad state of the 
Knights' circumstances. Some of them 
were in dress shirts and football pants. 
Some wore baseball spikes. (I shuddered 
when I saw those spikes.) Some had no 
equipment. The trainer could only tape 
ankles. The players said if you have to 
get hurt be sure it's an ankle. 

So that l could practice my plaeekiek- 
ing, the trainer held a flashlight on the 
spot on the ground where I would kick. 
The coach made me start practice kicks 
from the 40-yard line, well beyond the pe- 
rimeter of the garage light. Any closer, 
he said, and they'd lose the balls over 
the garage. 

Our opponent for that one game was 
the power of the league, the Forest Hills 
Merchants of Dorchester. Mass. Late in 
the first half we came up with a fourth 
down on the Dorchester 32-yard line. 
"Field goal!" our coach suddenly shout- 
ed. "We're going to try a field goal!" 
Like it had never been done before. 

Fate was w ith us. A perfect snap, a per- 
fect hold, a perfect kick. No team no- 
whcrcthat I have ever seen was as excited 
as the Brighton Knights over that field 
goal. They led the powerhouse of the 
league 9-7. The coach’s halftime talk was 
a masterpiece. "Hit 'em. hit 'em. hit 
'em," he screamed. We charged back out. 
lit to kill, and then one of our defensive 
backs got hurl. There were no extras. The 
coach asked me to play. "Sure." I said. 

In the defensive huddle I asked for the 
formation. "Well.” said the linebacker, 
"it's you 'n' me on this side. Whatta you 
wanna do?” 

"I'll cover long." I said, "and we'll 
play inside-outside /one. How's that?" 

"Yeah. O.K.. man." he said. 

But as the ball was snapped, the line- 
backer abandoned the plan completely, 
put on a fantastic rush and left me w ith 
80' , of the field to cover. Lucky again. 
The rush worked. The quarterback's 
pass was underthrown, right into the 
arms of me! I intercepted and started 
upheld, wheeling along like Night Train 
Lane. Then I blacked out. Somebody 
had ripped me from the blind side. 

1 woke up in the darkened dressing 
room, all alone. They had carried me in 
there, dumped me on a table and left 
me there. And there I stayed while the 


Forest Hills Merchants ran up 35 points 
in the last half to beat the Brighton 
Knights 42-9. 

The carefully arranged photostats of my 
accomplishments as a Sweeper were in 
the mail before the season was over. I at- 
tached letters and statistics and sent them 
to every team in the NFL. AFL and Ca- 
nadian League. I usually got a standard 
rejection: the club did not entertain un- 
signed candidates. Most clubs don’t. You 
can't get a tryout without being under 
contract, and they won't give you a con- 
tract without looking at you. And the re- 
plies are usually form letters that insult 
you with their tardiness. I signed with the 
Packers in October of last year, and I was 
still getting "Dear Sir" letters from other 
teams in February — expressing regret, 
telling me to keep in touch. 

Nevertheless, in 1966 1 was about to 
get my long-awaited tryout w ith the New 
York Giants (l was right Don Chan- 
dler hadn't lasted forever) when the Gi- 
ants hired Pete Gogolak away from the 
Buffalo Bills. So I called Buffalo, asked 
them if they got my photostats (yes) 
and if they were interested (maybe). 

A scout came to sec me. I must have 
looked at myself in the mirror that morn- 
ing because I found myself telling him 
my name was Wallace Booth Lusteg. 
cum laude graduate of Boston College, 
onetime reject of the Boston College 
football tcanwand age 24. Except for 
the "Booth." it was my brother's iden- 
tity. Booth is my middle name. 

I wanted to be young enough to play, 
and 24 was younger than 27. I still 
thought that being able to play as well 
as kick would give me a better chance 
to stick and more respect if I did. Most 
players have a narrow opinion of place- 
kickers because they sec them standing 
around in clean uniforms. Paul Maguire 
used to say. "A football team is made 
up of 38 players and a kicker." and when 
1 checked in at a hotel and the clerk 
asked. "Are you with the team?" Ma- 
guire would say, "No. he's the kicker." 

I turned out to be the slowest Buffalo. 
I was beaten in a footrace by Jim Dun- 
away. a 289-pound tackle. Coach Joel 
Collier finally said he didn't want me to 
fool around anymore as a defensive back. 



Our first exhibition game was against 
the Boston Patriots at Boston College. 
The Boston papers played it up. home 

TOWN BOY BOOTH I.USTEG RL1URNS TO 
bc. On the bus ride to BC the driver 
got lost. Maguire said. “Ask Lust, he 
played at Boston College.*’ 

I slid down in my scat. They asked 
again. “Straight ahead." I yelled. I was 
looking frantically for signs. I saw one. 
"Right at the next light.” I shouted. I 
had only been to BC once or twice. When 
we pulled up I saw two boys with ath- 
letic bags walking toward a building. 
“Over there." I said. When we got in- 
side the building it was the hockey rink. 

Then I spotted a familiar face — Butch 
Songin, my coach with the Sweepers. 
“Hi, Booth he said. He had read the 
papers. I pulled him off to one side. 
"Where's the dressing room. Butch?" I 
hissed. He told me. (We were in the right 
building after all, but the dressing room 
was downstairs.) 

The game with the Patriots was na- 
tionally televised. The first field goal I 
went in for was a 28-yardcr. I was ner- 
vous enough as it was — the phony name, 
the big buildup, the close scare on the 
bus — but now my foot was twitching. 
Also, the feeling seemed to be going. I 
had an appalling vision of my foot go- 
ing numb, of me keeli.g over and a 
stretcher having to bc called. 

A 28-yarder is a relatively easy kick. 
In a game today I could make 48 of 50. 
But back then it looked like two miles. I 
lined up wrong. My foot was twitching, 
and I was trying to be calm, but I was 
swirling inside. The ball began to curve 
as soon as I hit it. and 1 thought it was 
going to miss. It didn't. 1 had kicked my 
first big-league field goal — my first big- 
league anything. 

I kicked four field goals that day — 
the 28-yarder. one from the 42 into the 
wind, one from the 47 and the last from 
the 18. We won 19-13, and the papers 
the next day said what a shame it was 
that the Boston College coaches had let 
cum laude graduate and star-placekicker 
Booth Lustcg slip through their fingers. 

I doubt anyone had a wilder season than 
my first in Buffalo. I kicked eight field 
goals the first two exhibition games and 


got sued by the Sweepers for S50.000. 
The Sweepers claimed they still owned 
me. Buffalo had offered $500 for my con- 
tract. and the Sweepers had agreed, but 
nothing was written down. After those 
eight field goals the Sweepers looked on 
me with fresh respect. They demanded 
S20.000. Buffalo refused to pay. The 
Sweepers sued: me for $50,000, the Bills 
for $50,000. It was a new experience, be- 
ing fought over. 

I was keyed up the whole season. A 
lot of guys have to take pills to pep them 
up for a game. I needed pills to calm me 
down. After I missed a field goal that 
cost us a win over San Diego I went into 
a two-week sulk. We had an open date 
before the next game with the Jets at Shea 
Stadium. My father and a group of peo- 
ple in New Haven wanted to come down 
and have a Booth Lusteg Day. I talked 
my father out of it. 

The game with the Jets was crucial in 
the Bills' drive for the Eastern Division ti- 
tle. I kicked four field goals in four at- 
tempts and tackled Emerson Boo/.cr on a 
kickoff return to save a touchdown. We 
won 33-23. The team gave me the game 
ball. It’s a Buffalo ritual: the captain gets 
up. says a few words about the day's hero 
and gives him the ball. The guy who gets 
it isn't expected to say anything. 

Not me. 1 made jokes. I said having 
this ball would give me something to 
practice with. (The other guys were all 
the time taking the ones I used.) I talked 
about how rough a two weeks it had been. 
I told them how pleased and proud I 
was and what an honor. . . . 

“Aw, sit down.” Butch Byrd said. 

The next lime we came to Boston the 
Traveler shattered the remainder of my 
image with a front-page scoop: pictures 
of me and my brother separated by a 
black headline: buffalo bills’ lusteg 
a greai IMPOSTOR. Al Hirshberg of the 
Traveler had investigated. He had put a 
call in to my mother. Mother didn't hes- 
itate. She gave me away. (The Lustegs 
are a very close-knit family.) 

I was the second-highest scorer in the 
league that year. Gino Cappclletli was 
the highest, but he played flanker as well 
as kicked and caught six touchdown 
passes. 

When I reported to camp in July I had 
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competition. The Bills had recalled Mike 
Mercer, who had been on loan to Kan- 
sas City, where he had kicked 21 out of 
30 field goals. I was kicking better than 
Mercer, but in the fourth exhibition game 
he boomed a 44-yarder. Collier sent for 
me the next day. He said he was going 
with Mercer, and l was on waivers. He 
said they tried to trade me to San Diego 
but couldn't. He admitted it was ridic- 
ulous, the leading kicker in the league 
couldn’t bring a deal. 

I was claimed by Miami but blew a 
kicking contest with Gene Mingo. When 
the Dolphins cut me I was claimed by 
the Jets. 1 lasted a week. 1 finally agreed 
to join the Dolphins' taxi squad. 

No wonder kickers feel insecure, look 
for any edge they can get. I was in a 
team meeting one time when 1 noticed 
that my competitor was no longer in the 
room. 1 sat there for a minute, slowly 
working into a panic. Where did he go? 
What was he up to? 1 sneaked out to 


find him. I went to the back of the train- 
ing room, where there were some cubi- 
cles. It was almost pitch-dark. He was in 
there strapping on a surgical brace. 

“What are you doing?" I said. 

"Taping my foot." 

"What's that thing?" 

"It's legal," he said. "It's not part of 
the shoe.” 

1 told the coach about the brace, but 
he wasn't upset. I think he already knew. 

In Miami, Mingo's kicking started to 
go bad, and they cut him. I finished the 
1967 season as the Dolphins' kicker and 
in many respects had my best year. I 
kicked a 48-yard field goal that still 
stands as a Miami record and a 47-yard- 
er and was seven out of nine inside the 50- 
yard line. I came to like Miami. Carol 
and 1 rented an apartment. The next year 
1 was cut. The Dolphins decided to go 
with Jimmy Keyes, who could play line- 
backer as well as kick. 

1 went back to the telephone. 1 made 


my calls from a pay booth by a U-Tote’M 
food store on LeJeune Road, near our 
apartment. I wanted to be isolated. I had 
everything written out — what 1 would 
say, what I anticipated he would say. 

1 had to keep the door closed because 
of the traffic noise, and the sweat poured 
off me. Usually the coach's secretary 
would answer and ask for my name, but 
1 wouldn't leave a number because 1 
knew they wouldn't call back. I kept di- 
aling until 1 reached the coach. 

Whenever I got a quick no I was usu- 
ally too flustered to say anything but 
O. K . Then I 'd hound myself to get tough- 
er. "You dummy. You're being toe re- 
spectful. Don’t let him say no like that. 
You gotta get up for these calls.” 

I called Green Bay. Buffalo and San 
Diego before 1 finally got a bite from 
Bill Austin, the Pittsburgh coach. He 
said, "We've got a kicker, and he's do- 
ing all right." The fellow he had was Bill 
Shockley. 1 said. "I'm better than Shock - 
conllnufd 
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ley. Coach” — I was up for this one, push- 
ing and driving — “just take a look at me 
and see. Listen, I'll pay my own way. 
All I ask is you take a look.” 

“All right." he said, "come on up. But 
Pm not promising anything.” 

I beat out Shockley just as l had prom- 
ised and was the Pittsburgh kicker for 
the rest of the 1968 season — 13 games. 
We lost the first six. I kicked two field 
goals to beat Philadelphia 6-3, but that 
didn't satisfy anybody, because by that 
time we were in a hopeless position, and 
the victory just about cost the Steclers a 
shot at O. J. Simpson in the draft. 

That was the season I went to the hyp- 
notist. His name was Dewey Dcvcrs and 
he had a dingy little office in downtown 
Pittsburgh. He was an old guy, close to 
80. H is met hod wasn't to put you to sleep. 
He used a kind of power-of-suggestion 
approach. He had me lie down on the 
couch. He turned out the lights, covered 
my eyes with a towel and began to talk. 
He tried to relax me. He grabbed my 
foot and said, “Relax and refresh your 
muscles, rest them completely,” and he 
shook my foot. Then he grabbed my leg 
and did the same thing. The more he 
worked the more tense I got. 

Then he started the litany: “When you 
go into a game to kick a field goal you 
will be confident. . . . You will be re- 
laxed You will keep your head down. 

. . . You will follow through. . . . You 
will assert yourself. . . .” 

I went twice a week in the beginning, 
then cut it to once and then quit alto- 
gether. He put the routine on a card, 
and I had Carol repeat it to me at home. 
When it got tiring for her I transcribed 
it on tape and plugged the recorder into 
my ear and went to sleep listening to my- 
self giving myself a pep talk. I can't say 
I achieved anything, but you never know. 

At camp next year it became evident 
that it was going to be me or Gene Min- 
go. The Steelcrs had picked up Mingo 
in the off season. I knew I had gotten 
off on the wrong foot with Chuck Noll, 
the new coach. He didn't like me kick- 
ing cups. 

It was late August 1969. A rapping on 
the dormitory door woke me before 8. 

“Yeah. Who is it?” 


“Biff, the camp manager.” 

“Yeah, Biff, what do you want?” 

"The coach wants to see you.” 

I was suddenly wide awake. I rushed 
around the room, combing my hair, tuck- 
ing in my shirt. The mirror stopped me. 

I could see the lines around my eyes, the 
familiar red puffincss. Am I going to look 
too old? I tried to tighten the skin with 
my fingertips. He can't cut me now. I'm 
better than the other guy. 

I took out a note pad and began com- 
posing the things I would say. I had to 
prepare, to anticipate. My senses were 
in a turmoil. I could feel the follicles of 
my hair freezing. Maybe he's not going 
to cut me. Maybe he*s going to tell me 
he's keeping me and cutting Mingo. 

I went down to his office. Noll said, 
"Hi, Booth, sit down. Be with you in a 
second.” When he came to me I leaped 
up to face him. 

“Booth," he said, “I'm sorry, but 
we’re going with the other guy. We're 
putting you on waivers. Turn in your 
playbook and the key to your room.” 

“I know I'm better than he is. Coach,” 

I stammered. “Let's go outside, I can 
show you. Oh, I know my kickoffs 
weren't good, but I was using a two-inch 
tee. I've switched to a one-inch tee.” 

Dan Rooney, the owner's son, came 
in and said I had to be out of my dor- 
mitory room by 2. 1 asked him if he would 
please contact a few teams to see if they 
might need a kicker. 

“Yeah, yeah, we'll give them a call. 
Booth," he said. 

“If you could just impress them with 
the fact that there were other reasons I 
was cut, that Mingo could also play a lit- 
tle running back.” 

“Yeah, Booth, we’ll give them a call.” 

“I mean, so they don't think I'm just 
a reject, so they'll give me a chance.” 

“Yeah, we understand. Come see me 
after your stuff is all out." 

“Well, I certainly appreciate it. I won- 
der, Mr. Rooney, could I stay a day to 
sec what happens on the waiver list?” 

"No, Booth, I’m sorry. It’s a policy. 
You have to be out right away.” 

Later I stood on a hill watching the 
team work out. I had my bags in my 
hands and a jacket over my shoulder. 
From one hour to the next I had be- 


come an outsider. I could see Mingo 
down there, satisfied in the knowledge 
that he had beaten out the competition. 

I could not help but envy him. 

I was revived by the time I got to Mi- 
ami. I was back on the phone in no time. 
And it was worse than ever. 

I called Norm Van Brocklin in Atlan- 
ta and was rattling on when I heard him 
say, “All right, come on up.” I kept on 
arguing. I must have gone on another 
minute before I realized he’d said yes. 
Unfortunately, when I performed in the 
flesh he wasn't impressed. 

I spent SI 80 in wires and phone calls 
to become a Green Bay Packer. When I 
finally signed, the Milwaukee papers 
asked Phil Bengtson if Lusteg had got- 
ten in touch with him. Bengtson said, 
“Yes, about once a week.” 

Actually, it was a one-line letter that 
did the trick — a letter from Green Bay 
thanking me for contacting them and 
saying they would call in the future — 
maybe. I immediately called Pat Peppier, 
the director of player personnel, to thank 
him for the letter (hoping, of course, to 
get in a few words edgew ays). I told Pep- 
pier I hadn't exaggerated in my telegram, 
though I had bragged a lot. He said, 
“Hang on a minute. Booth, Coach Phil's 
in the next room.” 

I hung on for five minutes, person-to- 
person, long distance. The family nest 
egg was flying out the window. Finally 
Peppier came back on. 

“I just talked with Coach Phil. How 
long would it take you to get ready to 
come up here?” 

'•About three minutes.” 

I was in Chicago that night and in 
Green Bay the next morningfor the 10:30 
workout. It was November now, and the 
ground was frozen. A raw wind blew off 
Lake Michigan. The first day I wasn't af- 
fected, but toward the end of the week I 
began to get sore. My kickoffs weren't 
going anywhere. I had bragged in my 
wire I could kick 70 yards. I was doing 55. 

Bengtson asked me to try some field 
goals from the 46-yard line. I told him 
in the wire I could" reach from 60 yards. 
I barely made it from the 46. 

I decided it had to be the cold and the 
fact that I tried to do too much the first 
day. So I rested on Thursday and loos- 
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ened up with a swim in an indoor pool. 
On Friday 1 went out early — and the dif- 
ference was amazing. I really began to 
boom them. Now if I could just get 
Bengtson to see. 

I set everything up. waiting for him to 
walk onto the field. As soon as he came 
out I was going to kick off. He came out 
all right, but he was with another guy. 
deep in conversation, and my kick sailed 
unnoticed. 1 began to panic. Other play- 
ers were coming out. I kicked another 
one, but he didn't see it. He was still talk- 
ing. Finally 1 went to him and inter- 
rupted the conversation. 

"Do you have a minute. Coach? I want 
you to see some kicks.” 

"Yeah, go ahead,” he said, "I can see 
you from here.” 

1 went back and took one, but 1 hur- 
ried it, and it didn't go. 1 screamed for a 
guy to throw me back the balls. I grabbed 
one hurriedly and set it up. Time was run- 
ning out. In two or three minutes the 


whistle would blow for the start of prac- 
tice. A terrible thought occurred to me: 
I would be cut before the whistle. 

1 ran around getting balls, setting one 
up and then almost fainting when the 
wind blew it over. I had to go set it up 
again and recount my steps. When I was 
ready 1 turned and waved to Coach 
Bengtson. I knew 1 looked amateurish. I 
knew 1 was forcing the issue. But I also 
knew you could practice six months and 
be gone in six minutes. He hud to see these 
kicks. In three minutes I could be gone! 

Then 1 hit one. It rose in a beautiful 
high arc. a joy to behold, and landed in 
the end zone. In two years Green Bay 
hadn't had a kicker who could put the 
ball in the end zone. 1 knew. then. I had 
opened his eyes. Even his voice changed. 
"Yeah, that w-as a good one," he said. 1 
could sense his surprise. 

Now he was interested. Now I could 
take my time. Now 1 could carefully 
count my steps, carefully tee up. 1 


boomed another one. high and deep. And 
then another. Somebody said. "Look at 
that little guy kick that ball.” The whis- 
tle blew for the start of practice, and I al- 
most collapsed with relief. 

1 signed the next day and kicked 
against the Giants that weekend and put 
my first kickoff into the end zone. 1 put 
two more in the end zone that day, and 
every time I did it the crowd in Milwau- 
kee cheered. The job was mine for the 
rest of the season. 

I began to look forward to 1970 with 
fresh confidence. In the college player 
draft that February the Packers were 
the first to sign a kicker. They picked 
him in the fourth round. The day 1 read 
about it 1 got to sulking in my apart- 
ment, wondering why they'd chosen him, 
feeling sorry for myself. The next day, 
fully recovered, I fired off a wire to Phil 
Bengtson: don't give that kicker a 

NO-CUT CONTRACT. I*M BETTER THAN HE 
IS. SINCERELY, BOOTH LUSTEG. END 
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The important thing is, so do we. We know how 
important a good life insurance plan is to you - 
and how important other financial resources are, too. 
We think this makes us better equipped to do a 
sound, rational job of helping you plan the life 
insurance part of your life. 


State Mutual of America 

A member of The America Group: many companies in many fields, 
looking from many directions at you and your financial future. 


STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA Individual and Group insurance including Lite, Health and Annuities • HANOVER INSURANCE Multiple lines property, casualty, bond- 

ing insurance • HANOVER LIFE Stock life insurance company featuring Individual and Group life and health products • CITIZENS MUTUAL A Michigan multiple | 

lines insurer, ottering Workmen's Compensation, liability and property insurance • WORCESTER/GUARANTEE MUTUAL Properly insurance M A 

pames ottering personal and commercial coverages • BEACON /AMERICAN SELECT RISK Ohio-based property and casually insurance companies 

CALIFORNIA COMPENSATION California company speoalizing in Workmen s Compensation • MASSACHUSETTS BAY Multiple lines prop - 

erty and casualty company • AMGRO. INC. A premium finance company • COLONIAL MANAGEMENT Boston-based investment counseling company 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA, Worcester, Mass. 01605. Investing over $3 million a week in American enterprise. 


FOR THE RECORD 


turned in a world record performance with a 4:00.8 
clocking in the 400-meter freestyle relay. Two oth- 
er standards were set by GUNNAR LARSSON of 
Sweden, who took the 400-meter freestyle in 4:02.6 
and the 200-meter individual medley in 2:09.3. 


A roundup of the sports information of the week 


archery -Americans won three of the four titles 
in the world field archery championship finals in 
Rhondda. Wales. The freestyle events went to STE- 
PHEN LIEBERMAN, 19. of Reading Pa and 
MRS. EUNICE SCHEWE of Rockford. III. The 
l an “.*?™ n X j??TSL'!» w championships were 


flying-SHEILA SCOTT of London, piloting a 
Piper Comanche 260. averaged 172.6 niph on a 20- 
hour. 3.481. 26-mile solo (light from New York City 
to Gatwick, Surrey to establish new world speed 
records for small planes in the general and fem- 
inine divisions. 


golf -British Open champion JACK MCKLAUS 
recovered Irom a shaky start in the final round, 
fired three birdies over the closing nine at the Fire- 
stone Country Club in Akron. Ohio, and won the 
350,000 first prize in the World Series of Golf. His 36- 
hole total of 136 was three strokes better than 
PGA champ Dave Stockton and Masters winner 
Billy Casper, who won SI 1.230 each, and five bet- 
ter than U.S. Open champion Tony Jacklin, whose 
fourth-place finish earned him 35.000. 


JOANNE GUNDERSON CARNER took her first 
tournament since turning pro when she won the 
first hole of a sudden-death playofT in the Wendell- 
West Open in Ocean Shores. Wash. Miss Carncr, 
who received a check of 56,000. shot a three-under- 
par 69 on the final round of regulation piny. 


HARNESS RACING -DAYAN (S6.80), ; 


-•way by three quar- 
r Fresh Yankee, with Une dc 
er s time in the S50.000 event 


hopscotch Three Flint. Mich, teen-agers. PAUL 
SIEGEL. ROBER1 MclNNIS and JOHN JAR- 
RARD, added two hours. 40 minutes and 20 sec- 
onds to the listed world endurance record of 24 
hours. Two other participants in the marathon 
dropped out in the early going because of sore legs 
and exhaustion. The old record had been set in 
1968 by 10 college students in Britain. 


HORSE RACING Unbeaten NIJINSKY charged to 
victory in the SI 31.628 St. Leger Stakes in Don- 
caster. England, completing his conquest of the 
English Triple Crown {page 28). 


ROCKET WRANGLER (35.80). a 2-year-old colt 
bought lor S6.000 by John R. Adams six months 
ago. won the world's richest horse race, the S670.000 
All-American Futurity (for quarter horses) in Rui- 
doso. N. Mcx. The winner's time in the 440-yard 


sprint was 20.09 seconds, to give him the $178,488 
first prize by a nose over Bunny Bid. 

Leading over the entire I'A-milc distance. DISTINC- 
TIVE (S38)slaycd strong at the finish to gam a half- 
length victory over Hydrologist in the Governor 
Nicholls at Belmont Park, For his fourth stakes 
victory of the year. Herbert Allen's 4-year-old 
earned S75.920 from a purse of SI 16.800. Plym- 
outh finished third. 

HORSE SHOW- ACE'S SENSATION, a 6-year-old 
stallion owned by Sugarload Farms of Atlanta, 
lived up to his name by taking the world cham- 
pionship at the Tennessee Walking Horse Nation- 
al Celebration in Shclbyvillc. Tenn. to complete a 
comeback (following in)uries to both front legs) in 

MOTORCYCLING -Italy's GIACOMO AGOSTINI 
raced to his I Oth straight victory in the 500-cc 
Monza Motorcycling Grand Prix. He has not lost 
in Grand Prix competition this year and has al- 
ready clinched two world titles. 

motor sports I he inaugural California 500 at 
the new Ontario Motor Speedway brought a 
SIS5.884 paycheck to JIM Mel LRf.ATH. who 
powered his turbocharged Coyote-Ford to a two- 
second victory over Art Pollard (pane JO). 

The well-established Southern 500 stock-car race 
in Darlington. S.C\ went to BUDDY BAKER, 
who averaged 128.817 niph around the 1. 3-mile, 
high-banked oval. Bobby Isaac, also in a Dodge, 
finished second to increase his leading NASCAR 
point total to 3.039. 

DON PRUDHOMME of Granada Hills. Calif, 
won his third national drag-racing championship 
with a 6.456-second clocking over the quarter-mile 
track at Indianapolis Raceway Park. Second wus 
Jim Nicoll. 

SOCCER— NORTH AMERICAN LEAGUE: The 
underdog ROCHESTER LANCERS stopped 
Washington's championship string at two. outscor- 
ing the Darts 4-3 in two playofT games. The first 
game, played in Rochester, was the most decisive 
as the Lancers won 3-0. The follow mg week m Wash- 
ington they lost 3-1 but their overall scoring 
advantage gave them the title. 

SWIMMING ROLAND MATTHES Spearheaded an 
Last German assault on several world records in 
the European championships. Malthes led his team 
to a new 400-medley relay standard of 3 54.4. dur- 
ing which he set an individual backstroke mark of 
58.9. Later, he lowered the 200-melcr backstroke 
record to 2:06.1. EAST GERMANY'S girls also 


tennis -A ustralians KEN ROSEWALL and MAR- 
GARET COURT won the men's and women's ti- 
tles in the U.S. Open at Forest Hills. Rosewall 
defeated countryman Tony Roche, 2-6. 6-4. 7-6, 6- 
3. Mrs. Court's 6-2, 2-6. 6-1 victory over Rose- 
mary Casals made her history's second winner of 
the Grand Slam of women's tennis (page 2h). 

track a FIELD— East Germany's BURGLINDE 
POLL ACK, scoring a total of 5.406 points, set a 
new world record in the women's pentathlon at a 
meet in Berlin. 

WEIGHT LIFTING Soviet Lifter YURI YABLON- 
SKY set a world heavyweight record in a Russian 
meet by pressing 435.6 pounds, breuking the old 
mark by 5.8 pounds. His total lift, including clean- 
ami-jerk and snatch, was 1,232 pounds. 

MILEPOSTS SIGNED: To fight in Atlanta on Oct. 
26. former Heavyweight Champion MUHAMMAD 
ALI and the current number one contender. JER- 
KY QUARRY. 

SUSPENDED: DENNY McLAIN. Detroit Tiger 
pitcher, by Baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn, 
who remvoked McLain's earlier three-month sus- 
pension "indefinitely" because of "allegations re- 
garding McLain's conduct with respect to the De- 
troit management and information that on occa- 
sions McLain has carried a gun." Further pro- 
ceedings into McLain's third suspension within a 
year will not be held until afier the end of the 

SWITCHED: From the University of North Car- 
olina to the University of Maryland, the nation's 
prize basketball recruit. 6' 1 1* Tom McMillen. who 
holds the Pennsylvania prep scoring record with 
3,608 points. 

HIRED: By the Southeastern Conference, a spe- 
cial investigator to look into reports that a Uni- 
versity of Kentucky football player and a former 
player at the University of Alabama were offered 
lucrative financial benefits while being recruited. 
DIED: ED SYNAKOWSKI. quarterback for the 
University of Wyoming, who drowned when the 
boat in which he and his brother Mike were fish- 
ing capsized in Lake Hattie, near Laramie. 

DIED: HARMON J. (Butch) DUHE. 21-year-old 
reserve quarterback at Louisiana State University ; 
ol a ruptured blood vessel in the brain, an injury 
doctors say was unrelated to football. 
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CREDITS 

Tony Triolo; 28, 29 — Gerry Cronhom. 30, 32 - 
a. 4 ton i 34, 36— Rich Clorkjon, 38-55 
leilo': 70 AP: 75 -Herb Schorlmon. 78 
re Wilson Irom levilon-AUonto; 82— Raymond 
89 -trie Schweltordi; 112 -Col Hood III. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DE8BIE CAMPBELL. 

13, winning easily, be- 
came (he youngest 
champion ever in the 
girls' and ladies' divi- 
sions of the Old Green- 
wich. Conn, tennis 
tournament, but in the 
mixed doubles compe- 
tition. playing with her 
father Fred, she lost 
7-5. 7-5. 



GEORGE GURIK of Mo- 
line. III., who designs 
and builds his own 
crossbows, won his 
fourth national cham- 
pionship in a meet at 
Miami University in 
Oxford. Ohio. Gurik is 
the holder of three ma- 
jor American Archery 
Association crossbow 
records. 



rick undo, a member 
of the Gunners Basket- 
ball Association in Au- 
rora, 111., was the lop 
scorer with 1,250 points 
as the Reds defeated the 
Whites 2 1 ,578 to 2 1 .478 
in a marathon game 
that lasted ISO consec- 
utive hours, longest 
ever played in the Unit- 
ed States. 



KENNY KRING totaled 
6,656 points for the 
year's top decathlon (10 
track and field events) 
score by a high school 
athlete and the fourth 
highest ever, in a meet 
at Allan Hancock Col- 
lege in Santa Maria, 
Calif-, where his father 
coaches and he will at- 
tend school. 



WAYNE CHANDLER. 

15, of Marblehead. 
Mass., recovered from 
a hurt elbow that side- 
lined him last year, 
compiled 102 points in 
a daylong scries of 
events lor his second 
National AAU Junior 
Olympic gymnastic 
championship in Knox- 
ville. Tenn. 



karen McDaniel, 13, 

running lor the Wash- 
ington. D.C. team in 
the U.S. Youth Games 
in New York, broke the 
100-yard-dash age- 
group record by clip- 
ping .1 of a second oil' 
the old mark of 10.8. 
Her winning 10.7 was 
.8 off the world record 
for women. 
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Photo -surrealism 


Raindrops on a window, inches from the camera A girl on a beach, a hundred 
feet away Both exquisitely sharp, which gives the picture its special quality 
But. how to do it without special equipment - ’ 

In theory, you'd first shoot the beach scene, focusing on the girl Moments 
later, after rewinding the film one frame, you'd focus on the ram spattered window 
and make a second exposure Ouite simple, really Except that it's impossible 
with most cameras because their lenses can t provide the tremendous focusing 
range required 

With the Nikkormat FTN it was as simple as it sounds This 35mm single 
lens reflex is made by Nikon and accepts the same interchangeable lenses as 
the famous Nikon F It was used here with the 55mm Micro Auto Nikkor f3 5. 
an unusual lens that can be focused for any distance from 2 3 inches all the 
way to infinity (Imagine being able to use the same lens for life-size doseups 
of Itowers or insects as well as lor portraits, kids, parties and the like') 

This is only one example of the uncommon - even impossible pictures 
the Nikkormat FTN brings within your reach. Vet. for all its capabilities, it is 
remarkably uncomplicated Its unique thru-the-lens meter system, for instance, 
gives you correct exposure instantly, for unusual pictures like this And it's yours 
for under $280.includmg 50mm Auto- Nikkor f2 lens See your Nikon/Nikkormat 
dealer Or write for details 

Nikon Inc Garden City. N Y 11530 Subsidiary of 
Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries. Inc 
(In Canda Anglophoto Ltd . PQ ) 

Nikkormat FTn by Nikon 
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Renting is a losing game. 


After 5 years of renting, what 
have you got? Memories and 
receipts. Should be worth about 
$9000.00, cash.Try and sell 
them. 

Save money while 
renting? Not with inflation here 
to stay. 

Here’s some free advice. 
Quit. Before you lose any more. 

Buy a Kaufman and 
Broad townhome. 

The down payment is 
less than the security deposit 
on your apartment and the 
monthly payments are no more 
than you’ve been paying for 
rent. You build equity in 
property that increases in value 
every year and take advantage 
of tax savings. You have more 
space to live in, a country club 
to play in, and we take care of 
all exterior maintenance. 

Think about it. It knocks 
renting right out of the box. 


Barrington Square, 
one of Kaufman and Broad’s 
townhouse communities in 
Chicagoland, has two and 
three-bedroom homes, with 
basements and garages, from 
$21,990 to $30,990. For 
information call 882-3219. 



$90 moves you in* No closing cost 

•On $21,900 V.A. mortgage. 348 corresponding 
monthly payments at 8..'% true interest, 
reflecting 8 .991 annual percentage rate 
including financing costs paid by builder- 


Immediate Occupancy A KAl FM.AN AND BROAD HOMES 

To get t.. Barrington Square, take the L £C«iGan ni* jtnstr Ohio . cmp»o«n.a »aancc 
Northwest Tollwny (Kennedy) to Bar- 
rington Road Turn south on Barrington 
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Both of these handsome men's 
knit bowling shirts are styled 
i a cool, lightweight fabric woven 
of Acrilan 1 by Monsanto. 
This fabulous fabric is 
colorfast, shape retaining, 
virtually indestructible and 
never needs ironing. 


Monsanto 


Four eye 

catching color combinations designed in 
popular v-neck casual look. Vented sides 
make it possible to wear shirt in or out 
of trousers. 


The most popular 

knit bowling shirt . . . ever. Available in 
nine color combinations. Super action, 
knit arm inserts allow maximum stretch. 

Can be worn in or out of trousers. 


Send you r team captain to the best bowling 
lanes, pro shop or sporting goods store in town 
or write for free full color catalog complete 
with swatches to: 


'} 5 N KtOZIt AVENUE 
• '•CAT,C. ILLINOIS 606’.? 
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Young and old. 


North and South, East and West, Young and Old, Rich and Poor, 
Jew and Gentile, Black and White and Brown and Yellow and Red, 
This town, this city, this state, this country bleeds a little every day. 


Open your heart. Empty your hands. 
(And roll up your sleeves. 

With The American Red Cross. 





PART OWNERSHIP OF A 
NATIONAL PRO FOOTBALL 
TEAM OR *10,000 IN CASH. 


’imI PRIZED 

The 1971 
FORD 
MUSTANG 


30 

BELL & HOWELL 
FILMOSOUND 8 
CAMERAS 


200 BERKLEY 
FLY FISHING OUTFITS 
IN TRAVEL PACKS 


1 1 iii prize 

1000 AMITY 
SLEEK AND , 
SLIM J 

LEATHER A 
BILLFOLDS^ 


ill PRIZE 


AQUA 

VELVA 


500 

COMPUTER 
FOOTBALL 1 
GAMES 

-simulates I 
actual play I 
electrically. £ 


PURCHASE OF MUG NOT REQUIRED TO ENTER CONTEST 


BONUS OFFER! 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 

AQUA VELVA — LECTRIC SHAVE 

'Most Valuable Player" CONTEST 

I predict the Super Bowl's 
Most Valuable Player” will be: 


1970 “MOST VALUABLE PLAYER” MUG 

. . . with you pictured as 1970's most valuable player! 


Great gift for football fans of any A 

age. Thermal mug keeps liquids ^ 

hot or cold. Send the snapshot 

you want duplicated on the mug. ~ ' . 

with $1.50 and a carton top from . - » i 

any size Aqua Velva or lectric 

Shave Mug photo will Be in black < Wh.MlWIMlHW 
& white, but color snapshot can TT 

be sent. Snapshot C 

will be returned with U , . l i; 

-r*^ your mug. (Not re- vL rkf { 

sponsible for loss or ■ * jT 

I damage in the mail. .** 

... 5 Allow at least 4 , 

BCtr/C weeks ,01 delivery.) 

Ihai/P MAIL TO: FOOTBALL MUG l CONTEST 

“"arc special Dept. 0. P.O. Boi 3001. Chicago. Illinois 60654 

You are automatically entered In the "Most Valuable Player" 
Contest when ordering a mug. Be sure to complete the 
“* r official entry blank to the left. 


Pleass print clearly 


ADDRESS . 


(It entering contest only, 
use mailing address in 
Official Contest Rules.) 


WIN A PIECE OF A 
PRO FOOTBALL TEAM 

in the AQUA VELVA SUPER BUWL CONTEST 


PREDICT WHO'LL WIN THE 
AQUA VELVA-SPORT MAGAZINE 
“MOST VALUABLE PLAYER” 
AWARD IN THE SUPER BOWL 




This fall may well be the most hard-hitting and unpredict- 
able season in recent memory ... as the GOP bucks the 
Democrats for control of Congress and college faculties 
take on the Class of 74 without benefit of scouting reports. 
It's the kind of season that TIME, The Weekly Newsmaga- 
zine, was made for . and an ideal time to enter a low-cost 
trial subscription If you act now here are some special fea- 
tures you can look forward to: 

New signal callers in Congress: One-third of the Senate, 
all of the House and some of the governorships are up for 
grabs this November, and the upstarts and the veterans are 
already sharpening their rhetoric. TIME'S |ob at election time 
will be to single out the key races, size up the critical issues 
and introduce the important contenders. 

Business in the 4th quarter: While the stock analysts flip 
coins and try to guess where the market will go next, infla- 
tion competes with job insecurity as the season's number 
one concern. TIME will help you prepare for the best or the 


worst by rounding up expert opinion on the changing shape 
of economic affairs. 

The music scene: Not only the new groups but old favorites 
like the Beatles and the Band constantly redefine the mean- 
ing of today's music. TIME'S evaluation of their work — of the 
controversial festivals, the revival of jazz and the enduring 
popularity of the blues — will enrich your own enjoyment of 
one of the major strands of contemporary culture. 

Politics on campus: Thousands of college students will be 
back in their classrooms and into the issues as administra- 
tors start taking stock of their campuses. Two weeks before 
the November elections many students will be turning their 
energies toward politics in unprecedented numbers. The 
results could surprise you . . unless you keep track of 
what's happening via TIME departments like Education. 
Environment. Modern Living and Nation each week. 

So join us . . . simply tear out the attached Ticket and mail 
today. It's one sure way to get a good start and a great seat. 




SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
PRO FOOTBALL 

Now you can coach your favorite team in the most realistic football game ever devised. 


Here, finally, is a football game the whole family can enjoy— 
from the youngest fan to the most expert Monday Morning 
Quarterback. 

Sports Illustrated Pro Football has it all— the strategy, thrills, 
options and suspense of the real thing— and yet it's as easy 
to play as any familiar board game. From your very first kickoff, 
you can start setting up actual game situations. You can pre- 
play next Sunday's game— or replay any of last week's games 
(and have a lot of fun second-guessing your favorite quarter- 
back or coach). Or you can simply enjoy the excitement of 
coaching any one of the 26 teams through a realistic hour of 
pro action— using the Scouting Reports, Play/ Action Charts, 
Play Book and Special Team Charts, plus your own knowledge 
of the game, to determine your game plan, select your plays 
and set your defensive formations. 

Sports Illustrated Pro Football is based on real games played 
during the regular pro season. Computers were asked to 
analyze every play run by every team during a full season of 
pro football. The computer print-outs were then converted to 
team-by-team performance charts from which the Play/ Action 


realism of the game is derived. Since each team’s actual 
strengths and weaknesses have been accurately integrated into 
the game, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL gives you 
the opportunity to find out what would happen if you were 
coach or quarterback and were calling your team’s offensive 
and defensive plays. If you've always felt, for example, that 
your favorite team should be running the draw more, throwing 
the short pass with greater frequency, or calling the safety blitz 
on first down, here's your chance to test your coaching ability 
and find out what would happen under amazingly realistic 
“game" conditions. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

For a limited time only, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOT- 
BALL is being offered to the readers of SI at a special intro- 
ductory price of only $9.95. To take advantage of this special 
offer (the regular retail price of the game will be SI 2.50) simply 
complete the coupon below and mail it (along with your check 
or money order) to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL, 
15 East 48th Street, New York, New York 10017. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL 15 East 48th Street, New York, New York 10017 


& 


A. PLAY BOOK. Edited by Weeb Ewbank, Coach of the New 
York Jets, the Play Book contains diagrams and descriptions 
ot the basic pro offensive and defensive formations and 
plays to give the less experienced player a better under- 
standing of pro football. 

B. SCOUTING REPORTS. Each team chart also includes a 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Scouting Report covering the team's 
strengths and weaknesses, both offense and defense 

C. TEAM CHARTS. 26 big Play/Action cords (one (or each 
pro team) featuring 9 offensive plays on one side. 6 defensive 
formations on the other. Play results for both offense and 
defense, based on a complete computer analysis of every 
play cailed by each team during a full pro season, have 
been charted and color-coded for easy reference 

D. GAME CASE. A handsome gold-embossed simulated pig 
skin case in a handy 9" x 12" size that fits any bookshelf 

E. THE FIELD. A colorful 11" x 18" board complete with play 
Ing field, "clock", down marker, football, yards-to-go indi- 
cator, and dice. 

F. SPECIAL TEAM CHARTS. Kickotfs, punt returns, field 
goals, and othor Special Team situations are provided lor 
each team in separate charts lor easy reference 


/ I 


Please send SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL game(s) at the special introductory price of $9.95 each. 


My □ check □ money order 

for $ is enclosed 

(please add 500 per game to 
cover postage and handling.) 


Name 

Address. 


please print 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip — 
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Expensive in everything but price. 




You don’t have to spend a bundle to look like a 
million. Fruit of the Loom shirts look expensive and act 
expensive. But they cost far less than you'd expect. 

The expensive look comes from meticulous 
attention to detailing. Such as matched pockets on 
striped shirts. And contour body shaping for a 
smooth, comfortable fit. 

The fashion look comes from 



sophisticated styling. In our Fall 70 line, you will find 
the newest long point or wide spread collars, two and 
three button cuffs. 

The high-quality performance comes from luxury 
fabrics that are permanent press. So you keep looking 
expensive all day. 

Fruit of the Loom shirts. Sure you can 
pay more. But why? 


Fruit of the Loom 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Write, and please include your zip code lor the name ol your nearest dealer 
Fruit of the Loom, 1290 Avenue ot the Americas. New York, N. Y. 10019 A subsidiary of Northwest Industries. Inc. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NEW YORK'S BUDDY 

Sirs: 

I would like to congratulate Alfred Wright 
on an article that was well done and long 
overdue (. . . And a Mighty Met Is He! 
Sept. 7). I have always considered Bud Har- 
relson to be one of the greatest things that 
could ever have happened to New York. 

Steven J. Knapp 

Glen Ridge, NJ. 

Sirs: 

I'm glad someone finally gave our Buddy 
some well-earned recognition. 

Anne Hartigan 

Baysidc, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Your article has explained to the rest of 
the country what Met fans have known all 
along: you don't win with superstars alone. 
Sure, the Mets have one superstar. Tom Sca- 
vcr. However, the Mets" backbone is made 
up of the little men, like Buddy and Jerry 
Grole and Wayne Garrett. 

Mike Presant 

Fairfield, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Alfred Wright and SI have finally rec- 
ognized one of the finest shortstops in base- 
ball. But please, next time you ask a man 
to pose like that, go get George Frcnn or 
Randy Matson or somebody else, not a 
featherweight like Bud Harrelson. I like Bud, 
but that picture on page 22 turns me off. 

Joseph Riello 

New Haven, Conn. 

HOWZAT? 

Sirs: 

In your article on Bud Harrelson and 
the Mets you call the Houston Astros a col- 
lection of whozats. I'll have you know that 
the Astros have literally buried New York 
in series play. Before the 1970 season, Hous- 
ton held an 87-49 lead on the mighty Mets. 
This year New York won five of the first 
six games with Houston, only to give up 
and finish 6-6. Houston also gave Scaver 
three of his 1 1 losses. Not bad. 

Steve Harrigan 

Indianapolis 

Sirs: 

That collection of whozats called the 
Houston Astros was your pick (in the April 
13 baseball preview) to win the NL West- 
ern Division. The SI writers arc the col- 
lection of whozats this time. 

Steve Fiske 

Sylvania, Ohio 


PARADOX 

Sirs: 

Alfred Wright's wonderful story captured 
George Allen in what must be a unique par- 
adox in the history of pro football ( You 
Win! You're Fired! Sept. 7). As a season tick- 
et holder for Ram games, I'm always amazed 
to find that no team— except the home 
team— plays an "away" game in the L.A. 
Coliseum- There arc always more people 
rooting for the opposition than for the Rams. 
It seems Dan Reeves knows what he and 
his L.A. fans want, a loser— not George 
Allen. 

John Wilcox 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

As a loyal fan of the Rams 1 feel that 
Dan Reeves would be making a grave mis- 
take in firing George Allen. If 38 of the 40 
members of the team stood up in support 
of Coach Allen, the team must really need 
him. Dan Reeves had better think about 
what he is doing. 

Joe Stazie 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Everyone wants a winner and will come 
to see a winner, but the loser will draw 
only a few hard-core fans. Mr. Reeves has 
searched for many years for a coach who 
could give him a winning team. Now that 
he has Mr. Allen, whom I feel to be one of 
the finest, if not the finest head coach in foot- 
ball, it would be a shame to sec Reeves let 
him go just because he cannot get along 
with him. 

Geoffrey L. Berman 

Los Angeles 

WEIGHTY QUESTION 

Sirs: 

The article by Pat Ryan ( Belly Up to the 
Bur, Boys, Sept. 7) added further injury to 
a sport that you have already insulted. Your 
attitude concerning weight lifters makes me 
wonder whether your faces have been splat- 
tered with sand. In the Sept. 12, 1966 issue 
Associate Editor Mark Kram made the re- 
markable generalization that "all lifters . . . 
arc similar in this respect: they have mis- 
shapen, even grotesque, bodies, and they 
derive the same satisfactions from the 
sport.” The current photographs by Neil 
Leifer apparently were chosen to perpet- 
uate this "opinion." 

Perhaps you arc not aware that there are 
nine weight classes — beginning at 114 
pounds and under and ending at 242*4 
pounds and over. Not all superheavies, and 
continued 



Ted Williams says: 

"When I go 
bird hunting, 
Icarrysix 
great shotguns. 
My Model 200, 
from Sears.' 

"I know from experience: use the 
right shotgun— bag more birds. For 
duck, full choke. Quail, improved 
cylinder. Ringnecks, modified choke. 
But that takes a rackful of guns. 

That’s why I wanted one shotgun 
a man could use to bag any bird. 

I asked Sears to help get it. We 
did. A great pump shotgun with a 
new 6-position variable choke. 

And it’s built into the gun. Engi- 
neered to shoot six shot patterns. 
Think of it, six chokes: full, improved 
modified, modified, improved cylin- 
der, cylinder and open bore. 

It’s a great shotgun for a lot of other 
reasons, too. The pump action is 
smooth and fast. Its twin-action slide 
bars let you fire a shell a second. 

Then there’s the rotary, front-lock- 
ing bolt. The ventilated rib. 



J5! . 

I hunted lots of birds with this gun. 
Quail in Florida. Grouse in Nebraska. 
Duck in Arkansas. Just great. Beau- 
tifully balanced. Dead on the mark. 
It earned my check mark. 


,f> mmiTv 


When you see this check mark, you 
know the equipment is Sears best. 
Tested by Sears and me. 

See my Model 200 Pump Shotgun 
at a Sears Sports Center. Or Sears 
1970Hunting Catalog. For a free cop y, 
write me: Ted Williams, c/o Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Dept. 139-G33, 925 
S. Homan Ave., Chicago, III. 60607." 


Sears 
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where the new ideas are 




I9TM MOLE 


The self-tuning portable. 
How lazy can you get? 




As lazy as you want, with the all-transistor portable that tunes 
in the stations precisely, electronically, wherever you are. Auto- 
matic signal-seeking in either direction, at just a nudge from you. 
Full FM. AM. and FM/AFC, operating on either battery or AC 
power. Hear the Royal B 77 Automatic Station-Seeking Portable 
at your Zenith dealer's. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in before 
the name goes on. 


Tan™ 



\ VELVA SPRAY FRAGRANCE 

LUE • REDWOOD • FROST LIME 


'H r : 


<<M-. 7 JP 


dhe ^Lazf 
G Pipe dobacco 

BOND STREET 

BURNS SLOW— SMOKES MILD. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 
SELLING TIME. LIFE. SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED ON CAMPUS. Send letter stat- 
ing your qualifications to-. Time Inc. 
College Bureau, TIME & LIFE Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center. N.Y., N.Y, 10020 



LION'S 

SHARE OF 
ENTERTAINMENT. 
READ 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


certainly not all those in the lighter classes, 
■’waddle" or "belly tip to the bar." An Olym- 
pic sport should be treated with at least the 
same dignity afforded professional football 
or any other professional sport. After all, 
these minority members of the sporting 
world do spend years in training to rep- 
resent the U.S. 

George Lugrin 


York, Pa. 


As a former weight-training enthusiast 
who left the dumbbells in his garage the 
day his best shirt felt tight in the arms, 1 
am appalled by the appearance of the su- 
porheavyweight weight lifters who will be 
competing in Columbus, Ohio. In my opin- 
ion, they have prostituted what was intend- 
ed to be merely a useful aid to physical 
conditioning and development. By making 
their bodies the means to an end. they place 
themselves in the same class as the bicycle 
racers and football players who exist on stim- 
ulants and pain-killers. What price victory? 

S. M. Schwartz 

Downey, Calif. 


I thought the best article in the Sept. 7 
issue was the one on weight lifting. The pho- 
tographs were excellent (Neil Leifcr really 
caught the expressions), and the story was 
just great. 

Wfnoy Wolf 

Old Bethpage, N.Y. 


ON THE BOTTOM 


Sirs: 

It was most fitting that SI should place 
stories on professional golf and professional 
marathon swimming I How to Make a Slow 
Buck ) back to back in the Sept. 7 issue. 
This provided an interesting comparison be- 
tween the remunerations offered for indi- 
vidual athletic efforts in the play-for-pay 
sports at the top and bottom of the scale. 
Dan Levin's piece hit the nail right on the 
head. 

Marathon swimming races arc crowd 
pleasers. The sixth annual Hamilton. On- 
tario race on July 2ft drew an estimated 
40.000 spectators— which is two-thirds of 
the four-day spectator total at the Dow Jones 
Open (although, in fairness. I must add that 
none of the 40.000 had to pay S7 to sec the 
race). But the phenomenally conditioned 
athletes who compete in (hese races will con- 
tinue to swim for peanuts until their sport 
is rediscovered in the U.S. Our thanks to 
SI for giving its attention to the paupers of 
professional sport. 

Joe Grossman 
Secretary 

World Professional Marathon 
Swimming Federation 
Columbia, Md. 
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In Lexington, Mass., theres a service station 
of the people, by the people and for the people. 


Lexington, Massachusetts, is rich in 
colonial history. 

200 years ago, the great and near great 
swept through Lexington. 

Men like George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Samuel Adams and John Hancock. 

And on practically every corner stands a 
landmark, or a famous colonial home. 

The Hancock-CIarke house built in 1698. 
The old Monroe Tavern on Massachusetts 
Avenue, where George Washington was wined 
and dined in 1789. 

The people of Lexington are deeply 
committed to their heritage. And, needless to 
say, they wanted to preserve it. 

Thus, when Shell arrived in Lexington to 
redesign a service station, some questions were 
raised. 

The people feared a station that would be 
a complete contradiction to their community. 


Its character and its history. 

But their fears were unnecessary. Shell 
engineers submitted a number of pleasing 
designs to the town's Historical Architectural 
Board. And the people on the Board selected one. 

The result: Shell has a thriving, attractive 
station. With a portico and a quaint belfry. 

And the people of Lexington have a station 
that blends in with the town’s history and 
its scenery. 

Shell, as a company, is committed to 
enhancing the environment. Not detracting 
from it. 

That’s why our new stations are specifically 
designed to blend in. Older ones are remodeled. 
Dilapidated ones, torn down. 

And station clutter, such as banners and 
pennants, are outlawed. W ^ 

Shell wants to keep America the IshellJ 
Beautiful. . .beautiful. 
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Step into the 
out-of-the-ord inary 


BREAKAWAY 


Butter soft uppers 
with glove leather lining. 

Black, or in a new 
hand antiqued gold tone 
we call Napoleon Brandy. 

About $50. 


Move ahead of the crowd 
quickly, emphatically in 
Breakaway. This great new 
Nettleton zipper boot gives you 
a combination of wonderful 
benefits . . . dress-up styling 
. . . unparalleled comfort 
... fit and feel that are 
almost sinfully luxurious. 

A debonair shoe for the 
man who is, or wants 
to be. By the way, 
what are you 
wearing 
right 
now? 




Write for our new Style Folder 70-5 and the 
name of your nearest Nettleton dealer. A good 
booklet to have ... a good man to know. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 13203 


GRANGE a 
ADDRESS 



If you're moving, please let us know ! 

four weeks | 

before changing your address. | 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 N. Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Marne 

Street 


City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 

To order SI check box: □ new □ renewal 
Subscription price in the United States, Can- 
ada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
S 12.00 a year. Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S8.50ayear:all others SI 6,00 a year. 


FAMILY AFFAIR 

Sirs: 

I am somewhat puzzled by an apparent 
trend to accord great admiration to parents 
who push their children toward a goal in 
sports or other careers at the possible ex- 
pense of a "childhood." Your article on 
the swimming Job family (The Impatience 
of Mrs. Job, Aug. 24) seems to indicate 
this. While this method of child rearing may 
have proven successful in the case of the 
Job children, I doubt that it would be a 
sound practice if commonly applied. I am 
in my late teens and can look back on a de- 
lightful childhood. 1 think a childhood is 
sacred and should be treated accordingly. 

Dennis Lefkowitz 

Flushing, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I found no resemblance between your sto- 
ry of the Jobs and the Job family I know. 
As the Trumbull County (Ohio) Catholic 
Youth Organization director, I wish many 
more parents were as interested in their teen- 
age sons and daughters. Very few parents 
encourage their children by giving them the 
high ideals in sports, music and religion 
that Mr. and Mrs. Job have inculcated in 
their children. 1 feel your reporting lacked 
the depth that is necessary to do justice to 
this family and its life pattern. Mary Job is 
an outstanding mother who deserves a pat 
on the back for what she has done. And I 
wish Brian good luck in the '72 Olympics. 

The Rev. Robert Coleman 
Warren, Ohio 

Sirs: 

The article about the incredible swimming 
Jobs is one reason I’ve been reading SI for 
years. Brian Job is my kind of speed freak. 

Carol Lamoreaux 

Madison, Wis. 

INFIDELITY 

Sirs: 

Raymond Hull, the dog hater who you 
said is writing a book which documents all 
the bad things he could find about dogs 
(Scorecard, Aug. 24), does not know what 
a dog is. He's never owned one, so how 
could he know? He says he wants to be 
“the first author to tell the truth about 
them." The truth is that dogs are nice and 
lovable animals who can protect a home or 
save a life. Dogs are the greatest animals. 

Hull also says he doesn’t hate dogs. Of 
course he does or he wouldn’t write about 
how to cook and eat them. 1 don’t think he 
will make much money selling his book. 

Jeff Schreier 

Hillside, N.J. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


Blended Scotch Whisky. 86.8 Proof. Imported by SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., New York, N. Y. 



The luck of the Scotch. 


Johnnie Walker Red 

So smooth-world’s best selling Scotch 


About 

$7$p_ 
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Kent got it 
all together! 


New Kent Menthol 100’s 

A new kind of menthol refreshment. 
It comes free and easy through Kent's 
exclusive Micronite* filter. Brisk, breezy 
flavor... famous filter... good rich taste. 
Same great taste you get in Kent King- 
size and 100's. They're all together now. 
In new Kent Menthol 100's. 


All the refreshment of menthol. 
All the good things of a Kent. 



